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Iw. the reformation from popery, it 
has happened, as in all great and 
illustrious achievements, that a few 
individuals, who appeared most 
ominentat the great conjuncture, 
ca borne away the honour of the 
whole transaction; while others 
who. contributed, perhaps, more 
essentially, if not so immediately, 
to the happy consummation, are 
either wholly forgotten, or only. 
slightly, noticed as subordinate 
agents. .To Luther, doubtless, 
belongs the unrivalled honour of 
striking the fatal blow, with an 
arm as firm and unrelenting as his 
aim was sure. But the reforma- 
tion—understanding by that term, 
not the mere personal act of hurl- 
ing courageous defiance at the 
utmost powerof the Romish church 
—but the actual emancipation of 
the human understanding from the 
vassalage under which it had been 
universally held, was indebted, if 
not to firmer nerves, yet to man 
a wiser head, than that of apd 
mired German monk. Though 
these remarks may not be applica- 
ble, in their utmost extent, to the 
individual whose biography is at- 
tempted in this article, it may yet 
be affirmed, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the name and deeds 
of, Luther are much more familiar 
to the minds of Protestants in 
general, than those,of the :10 less 
magnanimous, Wiclif, For the 
DOORS, of our Rpt then, x 
must be permitted to assign to the 
immortal Wiclif, a share in the 
renown of the great reformation, 
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second only to that awarded to 
Luther himself. With a heart 
fully as heroic, an imagination not 
leat ure and sublime, an under- 
standing more acute and cultivated, 
and with views more strictly scrij 
tural, Johh Wiclif had, by his’ al- 
most innumerable productions, not 
only prepared the way for Luther’s 
successes, but had’ actually, to a 
very considerable extent, effected 
a reformation in the understandin 
of a large proportion, both of the 
learned and of the populace. “This 
emancipation, Luther was the in- 
strument of making capri and 
visible. A host of able coadjutors, 
in all parts of Europe, had: been 
long preparing for him, by the in- 
tellectual discipline of our great 
countryman’s writings, and one 
essential part of this important re- 
volution, and that without which 
Luther would have done little, was 
already. accomplished before he en- 
tered the field.. On these grounds, 
we conceive, many of our readers 
will be gratified to see the name of 
this honoured confessor and ‘re- 
former, held up in our pages to 
their affectionate veneration. 

John. de Wiclif was born about 
the year 1324, in the parish of 
Wick? a village on the Tees, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. We first 
hear of him as Commoner ‘of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and af- 
yt as Probationer of Merton. 
His fellow-collegians were mos 
of them Sinitiene for their rank i 
literature, partici 





ularly the great 
Bradwardine, author of Causa Dei, 
a renowned champion of the doc- 
trines of free grace and p ti- 
ne against the Pelagians, and 
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usuall led the profound doctor, 
to distingeish him from two other 
doctors of the same college, sur- 
named, one the plaia, and the 
other the singular doctor. He 
went through the various and 
extensive learning of the age with 
great applause, and icularly 
excelled in argument, having im- 
ie his natural acuteness, by a 
igent research into all the sub- 
nen and erie of adh aye 
ivinity. But his chief study was 
the Scripture, which gave him a 
powerful advantage over his com- 
itors, and acquired for him the 
esignation of the elical doc- 
tor. In 1360, the active powers 
of Wiclif’s mind were called into 

- exercise, by his undertaking the 
defence of the rights of the uni- 
versit inst the mendicant friars, 
who had for a long time used their 
insinuating influence in withdraw- 
ing the younger students from the 
call , to their convents. After 
triumphing in this contest, he pro- 
to attack the friars, by dis- 
proving the lawfulness of their 
profession, in several tracts against 
“ able beggary.” These men had 
taken advantage of the depraved 
superstition which then pervaded 
Christendom, to institute, under 
a pretence of copying Christ and 
his disciples, and under an affected 
mortification to the world, an idle 
and luxurious method of living on 
the voluntary contributions of the 
industrious and affluept, without 
doing any thing to merit such a 
mode of support.—For this laud- 
able undertaking, Wiclif deserved 
and received the gratitude of the 
university, displayed in the _ pre- 
sentation to the Mastership of 
Baliol College in 1361, together 
with the living of Fillingham, in 
Lineolnshire. A few years after- 
wards, the favour of Simon 
de Islip, ishop of Canterbury, 
he was appointed Warden of Canter- 
bury PAT Oxon, in the room of 
Henry de Wodehall, a monk, dis- 
sacha for the turbulence of spirit 
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and demeanour which he had mani- 
fested in the quarrels between the 
monastics, and the university-men. 
In the letter of institution, he is 
styled, “a person in whose fide- 
lity, circumspection, and industry 
his Grace, very much confided, 
and on whom he had fixed his 
eye for that place, on account of 
the honesty of his life, his laudable 
conversation, and knowledge of 
letters.” But in 1366, Simon de 
Langham, originally a monk, being 
raised to the See of Canterbury, 
ejected Wiclif to re-instate Wode- 
hall, who had applied to the new 
Archbishop for his favour. Wiclif 
was advised by some of his friends 
to apply to Urban 5th, then Pope, 
for his interference; he did so, 
but having, in the mean time, writ- 
ten a treatise, in which he ably 
disproved the right of the Pope 
to any temporal jurisdiction in 
England, his cause at the Court of 
Rome failed of course, though his 
interest at home advanced in the 
same proportion. From this period, 
the Duke of Lancaster espoused 
his party, and is supposed to have 
embraced his religious views, as 
did many of the nobility and gen- 
try ;—among these were, Lord 
Henry Percy, John de Montacute, 
Sir Lenis Clifford, Sir John Pecke, 
Sir William Nevyle, Sir Thomas 
Latimer, Sir Richard Sturie, Sir 
John Oldcastle, Sir Thomas Trus- 
sell, Sir Reginald de Hylton, and 
the Chaucer and Gower.— 
At this time Wiclif styled himself 
peculiaris regis clericus,—but had 
not open 74 from the 
Romish church. This deprivation 
by the Archbishop, augmented his 
interest among the le at large, 
and it is asserted by Chaucer. that 
* you could not see any two omg 
together in England, but one 
them was a Wiclifite:” Shortly 
after, through the favour of the 
Duke of Lancaster, Wiclif was ap- 
pointed to the living of Lutterworth, 
and began more to 

the follies and reigned Popery, 
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by writing against the received 
dogmas of transubstantiation, pecu- 
niary impositions, infallibility of 
the Pope, &c. and plainly spoke of 
the Bishop of Rome, as being 
“ Antichrist, that proud worldly 
priest,” &c. The monks now cem- 
plained to the Pope, that Wiclif 
opposed the church’s power: they 
drew up nineteen articles from his 
writings, upon which they im- 
peached him ; these were, “ That 
there is one only universal church, 
which is the university, [or entire 
number_] of the predestinate. Paul 
was never a member of the devil, 
although [before his conversion] 
he did certain acts like unto the 
acts of the church malignant. The 
reprobate are not parts of the 
[invisible] church; for that no 
part of the same finally falleth 
from her: because the charity [or 
grace of predestination, which 

indeth the church together, never 
faileth. The reprobate, although 
he be sometimes in grace, accord- 
ing to present justice, [i.e. by a 
present appearance of outward righ- 
teousness, | yet, is he never a part 
of the holy church [in reality,” 
and the predestinate is ever a mem- 


ber of the church, although some- 


time he fall from grace, adventitia, 
bat not from the grace of predes- 
tination; ever taking the. church 
for the convocation of the predes- 
tinate, whether they be in grace or 
Not, according to present justice, 
[i. ¢. whether they be converted al- 
ready, or yet remain to be so, the 
pr inale, or elect, constitute, as 
such, that invisible church which 
God the Father hath chosen, and 
God the Son redeemed..| Thegrace 
of predestination is the bond 
wherewith the body of the church, 
and every member of the same, is 
indissolubly joined to Christ their 
head. That the eucharist, after 
consecration, was not the real body 
of Christ, but only an emblem or 
sign of it. That the church of 
Rome was no more the head of the 
universal church, than any other 
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church, and that St. Peter had no 
greater authority given him than 
the rest of the apostles. That the 
Pope had no more jurisdiction in 
the exercise of the keys, than an; 
other priest. That if the ch 
misbehaved, it was not only lawful, 
but meritorious, to di pee 
of her temporalities. w 

a prince, or temporal lord, was con- 
vinced that the church made an ill 
use of her endowments, he was 
bound, under pain of damnation, 
to take them away. That the 
Gospel was sufficient to direct a 
Christian in the conduct of his life. 
That neither the Pope, nor any 
other prelate, ought to have prisons 
for the punishing offenders against 
the discipline of the church; but ° 
that every person ought to be left 
at his liberty in the conduct of 
his life.”* 

The Pope in consequence issued 
out several bulls inst .Wiclif, 
all dated on the May, 1377. 
The university was di to de- 
liver -him up to the prelates dele- 

ted to try his cause, Simon Sud- 
bury, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
id William Courtney, Bishop of 
Lendon ; but these mandates were 
treated with contempt by the heads 
of the university, who favoured 
Wiclif, and who in generalespoused 
his religious views. He was also 


protected by the Duke of Lancaster, 


and the Earl Marshal, who de- 
clared that Wiclif should not be 
imprisoned. The prelates dele- 
gated to the trial issued a writ, 
citing Wick to appess them 
at St..Paul’s, London, within thirty 
days. In the interim; the King 
and Parliament had referred to 
Wiclif the resolution of a question 
of great importance to the nation 
at large, “ whether the pecuniary 
impositions of the Pope pig Se 
lawfully disobeyed?” ‘Wiclif re- 
solved this question in the affirma- 
tive, and offered to proveyit on the | 
principles of the law of Christ.— 
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ash my the day’ appointed for 
Wiclif to ap at St. Paul’s' to 
account for his doctrines, he went 
thither, accompanied by the Duke 
of Lancaster, and Lord Percy, Earl 
Marshal of England. The occa- 
sion of this synod had brought 

er so vast a concourse ‘of 
people about the church, that it 
was with difficulty, and not with- 
out some tumult, that Wiclif and 
his noble protectors could pass 
through the crowd. When the 
Bishop of London saw, contrary to 
his expectations, Dr. Wiclif enter 
the Court, supported by personages 
of'so elevated rank and great autho- 
rity, his malevolent feelings were 
highly excited, and, hurried away 
ue impetuosity of angry pas- 
‘sions, he addressed Lord Perey in 
terms so haughty and insulting, 
that the lofty spirit of Lancaster 
was provoked to answer the Bishop 
with a tart reply. A fierce dis- 
- pute ensued, which is thus reported 
by Fuller; the’ ecclesiastical his- 
torian.’ 


« B. Courtney—Lord Percy, if 
‘I ‘had known what maisteries you 
would have kept in the church, I 
would have stopt you from coming 
hither. 

“-D. of Lancaster:—He shall 
keep such maisteries here, though 
you say nay. oye 

* Lord Percy.—Wiclif, sit down, 
for yoti have many things to an- 
swer'to, and you ‘need to repose 
“yourself ona soft seat. 

i .—It is unreason- 
able tliat one cited before his Ordi- 
‘nary, should sit down during his 
atiswer. He must and shall stand. 

' © D. of Lancastér-—The Lord 
Percy his motion for’ Wiclif is 
but reasonable. And ‘as for ‘you, 
my Lord Bishop, who are grown 
8o proud and arrogant, f will bring 
“down the pride, not of yon alone, 
but of all the p iin England. 
aoe B, Courtney:—Do your worst, 


* D.of Lancaster-—Thou bear- 
est thyself’ so: brag’ upoir'thy ‘pa- 
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rents,* which shall not be able to 
help thee, they shall have enough 
to do to help. themselves. 

** B. Courtity—My confidence 
is not in my parents, nor ‘in any 
man else, but only in God, in whom 
I trust, whose assistance I will 
be bold to speak the truth. 

“ D. of Lancaster.—Rather than 
take these words at his ‘hands, 1 
will pluck the Bishop’ by the hair 
out of the church.. 

“ The latter words, spoken in 
a low tone, were overheard by the 
bye-standers, and a violent com- 
motion ensued. The Londoners 
took the part of Céurtney, declar- 
ing aloud, that they. would op- 
pose, even with their lives, any 
insult offered to their Bishop. The 
tumultuous conduct of the popu- 
lace obliged the delegates to break 
up the court, without proceeding 
to the examination of Wiclif. This 
synod having been rendered abor- 
tive, Dr. Wiclif was summoned a 
second time, by the same prelates, 
to appear before them at Lambeth. 
He obeyed ‘the citation ; and when 
they began to question him t- 
ing his sentiments, he gave in to 
his judges a written explanation of 
the articles, which'had been ob- 
jected to him as heretical. There 
were .grounds for apprehension 
that thé prelates, who were sitting 
‘in judgment upon this undaunted 
confessor, would treat him harsh- 
ly. This oceasioned Sir ‘Lewis 
Clifford to enter the assembly, and, 
in an authoritative tone; to com- 
mand these spiritual judges to de- 
sist from proceeding to any deci- 
sion against Dr. Wiclif.. Some say 
that Sir Lewis acted thus by com- 
mand of the Queen Mother, others 
relate that he was emboldened to 
do so, from his conviction of the 
support he should’ receive from 
the vast coneourse of Londoners, 
aera om of Wiclif, who were col- 

about the court. This abso- 
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lute order of Clifford’s, together 
with the menaces of the people, 
who were heard exclaiming with- 
out, that they would not see Wic- 
lif'ill-treated, so appalled the pre- 
lates, that they immediately dis- 
missed the reformer, with only 
admonishing him not to repeat 
any more, either in the schools or 
the pulpit, ‘his obnoxious doc- 
trines: How little he regarded 
the injunction of the Bishops, his 
future conduct will sufficiently tes- 
tify.”*—About the year 1578, 
Wiclif published his book “ on 
the truth of Scripture ;’ in which 
he contended for the translation 
of the word of God into the ver- 
nacular tongues, and insisted on 
the sufficiency of the Bible as a 
directory in doctrine and dis- 
cipline. Soon after he was taken 
dangerously ill, and some of the 
mendicant friars took the advan- 
tage, which this opportunity af- 
forded, to visit him, and to endea- 
vour to make him repent of the 
conduct he had manifested towards 
them, and to induce-him to recant 
those principles he had advocated 
in the monastic contest, urging 
him with the consideration, that 
he was at the point of death. Wic- 
lif, immediately raising himself 
from the bed on which he was re- 
clining, exclaimed, “I shall ‘not 
die, but live to declare the evil 
deeds of the friars.” The energy 
of this expression, and the seve- 
rity of tone in which it was de- 
livered, drove them away from his 
chamber in fear and confusion. 

In the year 1380, Wiclit' com- 
pleted his translation of the Scrip- 
tures into English; the ies 
were soon multiplied by the dili- 
gence of his disciples, and pos- 
‘sessed, in whole or in part, by all 
‘his principal friends. It is gene- 
‘Tally believed that Wiclif’s was 
‘the first translation of the whole 
‘of the Scriptures, though by some 
it'is contended that Richard Fitz- 


een. 
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Ralph, and by others that John de 
Trevisa had achieved this noble 
undertaking in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. It is certain that 
they had. commenced to do so, 
and that they had ‘in per- 
formed it. A Saxon version of the 
Psalms had also been made by our 
great Alfred, and the venerable 
Bede is supposed to have rendered 
the entire Scriptures into that lan- 
guage ; but however this may have 
been, the version of Wiclif super- 
seded that of his predecessors, and 
was the only one in use until the 
invention of printing, and the re- 
vival of letters, when Findale pre- 
pared and published that edition 
in the English language, for which 
his life ultimately became the pe- 
nalty. The Bishops, of course, 
exerted their efforts against the 
spread of Wiclif’s Bible, and it 
was common, in the burning of 
the Wiclifites;. to consume with 
them those portions of the Scrip- 
tures which they had in their pos- 
session. After the completion of 
his version, Wiclif pursued ‘his 
scheme of reformation in writi 
against transubstantiation. “‘ It is 
ridiculous,” he says, ‘to attempt 
to impose upon the understanding, 
contrary to the evidence of the 
senses, in a manner that would be 
too gross to deceive rats, namely, 
to go to persuade people’ that 
bread is not bread, but only acci- 
dents, or appearances.” From this 
time to his death, various were the 
ecclesiastical courts and convoca- 
tions that endeavoured to conyict 
him of heretical pravity ; but they 
seem only to have made him more 
resolute in his opinions, and to 
have raised: him up more friends 
among the enlightened and power- 
ful part of the nation. At one of 
these tribunals his doctrines were 
wefordha by Doctors Nicholas = 
reford, and Philip Rapyn ; an 
Tok Ayshtony AM. Baw. Wiel 


cwas ‘nevertheless ‘deprived of' ‘his 


Professorship at Oxford, and re- 
tired ultimately to--Lutterworth, 
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where he continued to preach and 
to'defend his opinions. In 1382, 
he was cited before the Pope, when 
sick of the palsy; he answered 
the proclamation by informing the 
Pope, that “ Christ taught him 
amore obetsh to God, than to man.” 
His enemies, ju that his life 
would not in ility: be 
much extended, allowed him to 
enjoy the remainder of it in $ 
they were evidently ind to do 
this from the consciousness that it 
would have cast .an irremovable 
stigma on their character, had they 
proceeded to open violence against 
aman, whose whole conduct and 
conversation were universally 
known to be so holy and exem- 
He therefore owed it more 
e policy than the moderation 
of his adversaries, that he was al- 
lowed to spend his few remain- 
ing days in almost uninterrupted 
peace. He died in 1384, from a 
second attack of the palsy, and 
-was buried at Lutterworth ; but 
the malicious foes of this eminent 
saint, anxious to testify their im- 
ishable arid rancorous hatred, 
of the man and of his prin- 
ciples, proceeded, many years after, 
by an order from the Council of 
Constance, in 1428, to have his 
body disinterred and burnt, and 
the ashes cast ignominiously into 
the waters of the Swi wif, a cae 
Jet that passes through the nei 
bourhood. 
It is not easy to present, in the 
short space that yet remains to us, 
any thing like an adequate portrai- 
ture of the character and principles 
of this truly great man. b ayney a 
um can be too great to 


t qualities maind and of 
rere oes lifted him at once as 
far above the spiritual imposture 


of the age in which he lived, as 
above its intellectual ion. 
the Romih chureheos judices of 
the Romish ch up from 


barren logic—and above all, over- 
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borne by the impenetrable dark- 
ness of tradition, authority, and 
immemorial custom, he evinced 
an acuteness of understanding, a 
height of attainment in scriptural 
knowledge, and a dignity of soul 
which spurned to confess any 
other than the one Lord. To en- 
ter single-handed upon a war with 
the marshalled spirits of a legion 
of superior and inferior ecclesi- 
astics, linked together throughout 
all the powerful nations of Europe, 
by the tie of interest, and the 
cabala of a spiritual legerdemain, 
evinced a mind under an influ- 
ence more than homan, and ir- 
radiated by lights which, while 
they made visible the celestial, 
shut up and concealed the earthly. 
Posterity cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the still glowing radiance of 
this first bright morning star of 
the Reformation, which, though its 
course has so long since been com- 
seed, has not passed away like the 
fiery meteor, or the shooting star, 
making the surrounding darkness 
more visible—but ushering in an 
orb of fuller and more permanent 
effulgence. His course was long, 
and splendid, and promising, and 
was speedily followed by that clear 
day, which it both presaged and 
contributed to lead on. 

In his doctrinal opinions, Wiclif 
was as nearly a Calvinist as any one 
preceding the great Genevan by 
so long a period can well be sup- 
posed to be. He held all the 
points maintained by Calvinists 
against Arminians. In church go- 
vernment, Wiclif rej alto- 
gether the authority of the hie- 
those rarchy, and maintained views of the 
chureh strictly corresponding with 
those of the ‘Congregationalists ; 
and indeed we may well ask, 
how could it be otherwise? He 
threw away tradition—authority, 
civil and ecclesiastical, in the 
matter of the Lord his God—and 
took the Bible, the Bible alone, 
for his guide ; and upon this prin- 
ciple he maintained the spirituality 
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of the church of Christ—its free- 


dom from all temporal authority, 
and the necessity of its being con- 
formed to the will of its one great 
Head. He explained the term 
bishop as the pastor of a distinct 
congregation, and rejected all cere- 
monies, except Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper, as human institu- 
tions, and consequently as heretical 
and schismatical corruptions of the 
pure gospel ordinances. * His life 
was spotless, and none of his in- 
numerable foes could impeach 
his integrity. His learning, both 
in languages and in philosophy, 
was of the highest order. His 
version of the whole Bible is con- 
sidered, at the present day, one 
of the purest specimens of our 
language in existence, though ex- 
ecuted in the year 1380. His 
other works, to the number of 
above two hundred volumes, some 
in Latin and some in English, 
spread with astonishing rapidi- 
y through Europe, and are, at 

@ present day, preserved with 





* Some account of Wiclif’s writin 
and opinions was formerly given by 
a correspondent in our first volume, 
p. 358. 
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great care in our | - libraries. 
As long as the ish Bible is 
known and revered m our native 
land, the name of Wiclif will 
stand next to those of the apostles, 
as the first man, since the super- 
vention of the dark ages of popery, 
and the obscuration of the gospel 
under the veil of unknown tongues, 
of whom it can with certainty be 
said, that he had both the boldness: 
and the piety to give forth the 
whole Bible in a language accessible 
to all his countrymen, and with 
the intention of enabling men te 
read for themselves the words of 
inspiration.—Several of his tracts 
have been published tely ; 
and one or two of his undiler pieces 
are attached to that valuable and 
searce life of him, written by the 
Rev. John Lewis, of Margate, 
1731, which, with the 
** Apology for Wiclif,” by the Rev. 
Thomas James, in 1608, contains 
the most accurate and enlarged 
account of our great reformer, that 
has yet been presented to the pub- 
lic. His New Testament. has 
lately been re-published by the 
Rev. H. H. Baber, of the British 
Museum. It was first published 
by Mr. Lewis, in 1731. 
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LUKEWARMNESS IN RELIGION. 


Rev. iii. 15. * I know thy works, that 
thou art neither cold: nor hot: I 
would thou wert cold or hot.” 


Tue addresses of Christ to the 
seven churches in Asia, abound 
with admonitions and instructions, 
on a level with the capacity of the 
plainest Christian, and suited to 
all times. How admirably are 
characters here delineated! No- 
pose is distorted, nothing exagge- 

. Every portrait is drawn 
from the life. Christ holds out an 
exact resemblance of the original. 
What is excellent is commended, 


while what is culpable is blamed, 
without any respect to persons. 
The church at Laodi¢ea is charged 
with lukewarmness, and from the 
pungent severity of our Lord’s re- 
proof, we see how much he abhors 
this spirit, in those who profess 
attachment to him and his cause. 

I. We shall point out the na- 
ture, causes, and symptoms of 
lukewarmness in religion. 

¥. Consider its nature., It is 
indecision in principle. Instead of 
earnestly contending for the faith 
once deliv unto the saints, the 
lukewarm r of religion 
adopts opinions which have re+ 
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ceived the sanction of those around 
him. Error, even on essential 
points, is no. longer regarded. by 
hima as dangerous, when once it 
has become creditable. He marks 
his indifference to the grand fun- 
damental articles of Christianity, 
under the specious name of can- 
dour. Nothing can be more dis- 
ingenuous, more disgusting, than 
that trimming, time-serving spirit, 
which meanly attempts to compro- 
mise truth and error, or consents 
to sacrifice a single doctrine of the 
Gospel to low selfish ends. 
Lukewarmness is dead forma- 
lity in the acts and exercises of 
divine worship. Communion with 
Ged is the element most conge- 
nial with the mind of a regenerate 
man, Should he be cut off from 
public ordinances, he pants after 
God, as the hart pants after the 
water brooks. Not so the forma- 
list. .He has no life and fervour, 
no solemnity, no pleasure and pro- 
fit in devotion. He takes his 


place with the people of God ; but 


is not. moved by the same spirit. 
Cold and contracted in heart, he 
runs over the external offices of 
religion; but never enters into 
them with feeling and interest. 
The Sabbath is a weariness, and 
the-service of God a burderto him. 
Lukewarmness is apathy or lan- 
guor, in all that regards spiritual 
and eternal things. The worth of 
the immortal soul is such as 
baffles calculation. A due sense 
of this, springing from genuine 
faith, will raise holy love and zeal 
to ahigh degree of intensity. Such 
a flame cannot be unseen, cannot 
be unfelt, cannot burn under a 
bushel. A man who is truly in 
earnest about any thing, must ap- 
pear so. But the lukewarm pro- 
fessor, in the manner of employ- 
ing his, time and talents, in choos- 
ing his company, and conductin 
his affairs, betrays an apathy of 
mind on those subj which 
ought to call forth”all his sensi- 
bility. The cause of God does 


not rouse his whole soul, and ps 
every faculty and. power. within 
him in motion. _ No strong excite- 
ment carries him out of the dull 
beaten track of custom. He is 
never like Elijah, jealous for the 
Lord of hosts; never like Paul, 
finds his spirit stirred in him, as 
he sees the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the multitude. 

2. Let us consider the causes of 
lukewarmness. Among the chief 
of these, may be mentioned pride, 
inattention to closet duties, and 
conformity to the world. 

Pride is both the cause and the 
effect of overweening opinions of 
our own characters and _attain- 
ments. The mind, elated by the 
poison of conceit and arrogance, 
is seized with the spirit of slum- 
ber, and filled with flattering 
dreams, and fond illusions, This 
kind of self-complacency prevailed, 
to a high degree, in the church 
of Laodicea, as appears from the 
following pointed language of 
Christ: ‘ Thou sayest.I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing; and know- 
est not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.” 


Another cause of lukewarmness — 


is inattention to the duties of the 
closet. It has been well observed, 
that as the foundation which sup- 
ports a building, and the root 
which gives life and growth to a 
tree, are hid under ground ; so 
those parts of religion, which are 
concealed from the eyes of men, 
have both a real and a relative im- 
portance, not to be described or 
conceived. Retirement is favour- 
able to those sober. views of the 
past, those realizing discoveries of 
the future, those searchings of 
heart, and thrilling emotions of 
soul, on which the power of godli- 
ness so much depends. Now, 
when a Christian begins to slacken 
in his attention to secret duties, 
though he may for a while keep 
up the appearance of religion in 
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public, the curse of barrenness is 
silently spreading. No care in 
pruning and training the branches, 
will supply the defect of moisture 
and culture at the root. 

Another cause of lukewarmness, 


is, conformity to the world. If it 
be asked, why the sacred duties 


of the closet are so briefly and _ 


slightly performed, it might often 
be justly replied, because secular 
business, of company, had pre- 
viously engrossed the requisite 
time. The world deadens the 
soul, with its bénumbing touch. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that 
these who are almost always in 
close contact with the world, will 
shew little life and energy in reli- 
gion. How often has the Chris- 
tian in an humble and quiet station, 
tasted those spiritual joys, and felt 
those devotional fervours, which, 
after rising to a more afflaent and 
busy sphere, he has seldom or 
never experienced. He might 
truly say, once I was poor in 
worldly things, but rich in faith 
and heavenly comfort ; now, I am 
rich in earthly possessions, but the 
prosperity of my soul is blasted. 

3. Let us consider the symptoms 
of lukewarmness. Christ judges 
infallibly, but we are liable to 
mistakes. The furious zealot 
sometimes charges with luke- 
warmness those whe are not less 
earnest, but much more cautious, 
than himself.- He imputes to a 
defect of zeal, what a sober judg- 
ment would place to the account 
of prudence. 

Among the genuine symptoms 
of lukewarmness, may be men- 
tioned, a want of relish for serious 
and edifying conversation. When 
Christians shew an habitual pro- 
pensity to light and. frothy dis- 
course, collecting and retailing 
scraps of news, dealing largely in 
politics, declaiming on the times ; 
when they enter with eagerness 
and alacrity on. topics, which are 
vague and secular, and with reluc- 
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tance on those which are serious 
and spiritual, the utmost charity 
cannot but infer, that their piety, 
if not actually extinct, is yet greatly 
on the decline. Persons in this 
state, often evince no small degree 
of dexterity in turning the current 
of conversation from subjects purely 
religious, when some happy hint 
had just opened a channel for edi- 
fying discourse. We are com- 
manded to let our speech be 
always with grace ; what then can 
we think of those, whose conversa- 
tion is habitually frivolous and in- 
sipid ? 

A second symptom of luke- 
warmness, is, a want of interest in 
the public ordinances of religion. 
A godly man puts a high value 
upon the Christian Sabbath, the 
ministry of the Gospel, the holy 
sacraments, the communion of the 
saints. He enters the house of 
God with a mixture of reverence 
and joy. There he finds a suppl 
of the hidden manna, which _ bot 
refreshes and. invigorates his soul. 
Now, when any one grows listless 
and indifferent in attending divine 
ordinances, the change soon be- 
comes visible. Still he occupies 
the same place in the sanctuary ; 
but the pious feelings which once 
influenced his mind, and gave even 
an expressive character of cheerful 
devotion to his countenance, are 

one. It is, in general, easy to see 
the difference between that which 


is esteemed a privilege and a plea- 
sure, and that which is performed 
merely as a task. - 

A third symptom of lukewarm- 
ness, is, a want of spirit to make 
those generous efforts, which are 
necessary to promote the Redeem- 


er’s cause in the world. It is as 
much our duty to spread divine 
truth, as to receive it. But this is 
a most arduous work. Nothing 
ever was, or ever will be done to 
spread the kingdom of Christ ex- 
tensively, without making many 
voluntary sacrifices, and strenuous 
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exertions. The Christian ought 
cheerfully to unite his prayers with 
his endeavours. But when, instead 
of this promptitude and zeal, we 
discover a striking reluctance, a 
dilatory supineness, a selfish po- 
licy ; when, on the proposal of any 
liberal design, we are told of no- 
thing, but difficulties and probable 
disappointments, to set aside the 
attempt, or retard the execution ; 
when a few petty pecuniary dona- 
tions, and dull efforts in past times, 
are constantly pleaded in excuse, 
for neither giving, nor doing what 
present occasions require, it is im- 
possible not to recognize in such 
persons, the living likeness of the 

iceans. There is nothing 
which Christ abhors so much, 
as lukewarmness and hypocrisy. 
They who openly reject religion, 
are culpable than those, who 
assume it as a cloak to cover sinis- 
ter purposes. The true subjects 
of divine grace, suffer an incalcu- 
lable loss, by the prevalence of a 
Laodicean spirit. As the fatal 
stupor steals over the mind, and 
seizes all the senses of the inner 
man, the fair prospects of immor- 
tality fall under a dark and disas- 
trous eclipse. 

II. We shall now inquire by 
what means the life and power of 
— may be recovered in the 
sou 


And surely this is an inquiry of 


pre highest oe, In the 
early stages ension espe- 
cially , the happiest effects may 
result from it. As there is an 
anal between the diseases of 
the body and those of the mind, 
so there is some resemblance in 
the manner of treating them. The 
empiric and the enthusiast are al- 
ways boasting of this nostrum, or 
that new system, which is to work 
something out of the ordinary way. 
But those who are sanguine enough 
to expect sudden changes, are_sel- 
dom patient enough, to employ 


safe means. 
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1. To recover the life and power 
of religion in the soul, it is neces- 
sary to submit to faithful counsel 
and reproof. a 

The addresses of Christ to the 
seven churches, are rich in mat- 
ter, replete with those general 
principles, which require only to 
be judiciously applied according 
to circumstances. How keen and 
searching his expostulation with 
the Laodiceans ; yet while he so- 
lemnly admonishes, he also kindly 
counsels them, saying, “ As many 
as I love, I rebuke and chasten; 
be zealous, therefore, and repent.” 
Those who are irritated and of- 
fended, rather than awakened and 
humbled, by reproof, however ten- 
derly and prudently admonished, 
may be expected, as Paul says, to 
wax worse and worse. Lukewarm 
Christians, for the most , ap- 
prove the discourse, both in the 
pulpit and in the parlour, which 
floats loosely over the surface of 
religion ; on the contrary, what- 
ever penetrates to the core, and 
enters into particulars, excites their 
displeasure. This fastidious and 
vitiated taste must be corrected, 
or there will be no revival of vital 
godliness. While the hand which 
is prepared to apply the lancet, or 
the probe, is instantly repelled, 
the wound festers, afd threatens a 
mortification. 

2. To recover the life and power 
of religion in the soul, it is neces- 
sary to examine ourselves, and 
compare our present with our past 
condition. When either our tem- 
poral or spiritual concerns are in a 
bad state, we are naturally back- 
ward to investigate them. “I 
have somewhat against thee,” said 
Christ to the church at Ephesus, 
“ because thou hast left thy first 
love. Remember from whence 
thou hast fallen, and repent, and: 
do the first works.” Let me re- 
commend the close application of 
these words. Seek the calm re- 
treat of solitude. Banish the cares 
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ocr and the trifles that 
i the mind. Contrast those 
days of spiritual peace and com. 
fort which you once enjoyed, those 
sweet Sabbaths which you once 
hailed and welcomed as seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord, with the heavy, heart- 
less formalities of devotion, in 
which you are now engaged. 
Where now are those rich ri 
fruits, once so grateful to your 
taste? Alas! the grape glean- 
ings of the vintage have almost 
ceased. Where now are those 
ingenuous meltings of heart, 
which rendered you susceptible 
of the divine image, in the mould 
of the gospel? Where those ar- 
dent breathings, those aspirations 
of soul, which carried you, with 
eagle-winged flight, above the 
“beggarly elements” of the world ? 
Where those clear unclouded views, 
brightened with short glimpses of 
heaven, those pure and exquisite 
pleasures, chastened and hallowed 
_ with reverence, which formed the 
pledge and foretaste of celestial 
bliss? Does any one sigh, and 
pour forth from his heart the lan- 
guage of the Patriarch, “ O that 
it were with me as in months that 
are past, when the candle of the 
Lord shone upon my head?” Then 
there is hope. The clouds are 
breaking. The sun of righteous- 
ness will again appear. 

3. To recover the life and power 
of religion in the soul, it is neces- 
sary to renew the discipline of 
watchfulness, self-denial, and holy 
diligence, which has been neglect- 
ed. In vain is medicine prescribed 
to an invalid, if he resolve still to 
breathe tainted air, still to pamper 
appetite with baneful luxuries, still 
to yield himself up to effeminac 
and sloth. In vain are public | 


monitions and precepts given to 
promote the prosperity of the soul, 
if suitable means are not used in 
private. “ Exercise thyself unto 
godliness,” is a divine command, 
which applies to every believer. 
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When faith is feeble, and devo- 
tion formal ; when holy love and 
zeal begin to fail, like fires unfed 
with fuel ; when spiritual joy runs 
low, and even the pulse of desire 
beats faintly,—there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. Jesus Christ thus 
addresses the church at Sardis: 
“I know thy works, that thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art 
dead. Be watchful, and strengthen 
the things that remain, that are 
ready to die ; for I have not found 
thy works perfect before God.” 
Vigilantly guard against the snares 
and temptations of the world. 
Break off every unsuitable con- 
nexion. Cast out every idol set 
up in the heart. Be not deceived. 
You must be renewed unto re- 
pentance, if you would have the 
joys of salvation restored. It is 
agreeable to the constitution and 
settled order of things, that, to be 
truly happy, we must be humble ; 
to be safe, we must be circum. 
spect. 
4. To recover the life and power 
of religion in the soul, it is neces- 
sary to pray earnestly and perse- 
veringly for the grace of the Hol 
Spirit. ‘ Will God indeed dwe 
with men on the earth?” Wonder- 
ful condescension! Next in value 
to the unspeakable gift of his only 
begotten Son, must be placed the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Without 
the agency of the Spirit, the word 
has no savour, the ministry has no 
success, the ordinances have no 
attraction or solace in them. We 
owe, therefore, to his influence, 
all our heavenly enjoyments and 
hopes. Hence, we are warned 
against grieving the Spirit, lest 
he should be provoked to with- 
draw from us, But ah! you may 
say, what can be spoken to us, 
who, through laxity in duty and 
discipline, and the habitual com- 
mission of sin, have now lost the 
presence of the Comforter? You 
ought to be’touched with grief, 
not sunk in despair, While-you 
deplere your iniquity as the cause 
Q ; 
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of barrenness, incessantly cry for 
the plentiful effusions of the Holy 
Spirit, that you may reviye as the 
corn, and grow as the cedar in 
Lebanon. hen we offend a fel- 
low-creature, by cold neglect or 
direct insult, frequently repeated, 
reconciliation is always difficult, 
and sometimes impracticable. But 
the Friend of sinners is full of 
love and mercy. Though he hides 
his face, it is but for a season; 
though he withdraws, he is ever 
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ready to return.” He even deigns 


‘to make the first approach, and — 


invites us to the communion We 


‘have forfeited and lost. Hear in 


what conciliating, affectionate, and 
impressive language he speaks to 
those Laodiceans, .whom ‘he had 
just. before so sharply reproved. 
** Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and sup with him, and he 
with me.” 
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Pernaps there are few families 
into which your interesting mis- 
cellany finds its way, which have 
not also been entered by death. 
This world has been called the 
* valley of tears ;” nor is this an 


improper or inappropriate appel- 


lation. We are not unmindful of 
the goodness of God, of the sweet 
and refreshing streams of consola- 
tion which flow by the side of the 
path along which we move, when 
we adopt this language. We de- 
sire, on the contrary, to call upon 
our souls, with the Psalmist, to 
“bless the holy name of Him who 
forgiveth all our iniquities ; who 
healeth all our diseases ; who re- 
deemeth our lives from destruc- 
tion ; whocrowneth us with loving- 
kindness, and tender mercies.” — 
“The heart is deceitful above all 
things,” and it is very possible to 
cover a querulous and rebellious 

irit, under the mask of ardent 

esires for that “ land of pure de- 
light,” which lies beyond the flood, 
There is enough of evil, however, 
in the present state, to touch the 
springs of sorrow in the bosoms 
even of the most thankful and pa- 
tient of the Lord’s le. “ Man 
is born to trouble, ag the sparks 


fly upwards ;” and the Christian 
who experiences even the smallest 
measure of the common ills of life, 
whose cup runs over with bless- 
ings, and whose heart is most ex- 
uberant in gratitude, will find that 
in the world he has tribulation, 
and that true peace can only be 
had in Christ. 

Of the various calamities by 
which the heart of mani can be 
assailed, in the present state, one 
of the most bitter is the loss of 
children. The strength of parental 
affection is not easily estimated, 
The great Author of our nature 
has provided against the danger 
to which the young of the human 
species are exposed, in consequence 
of their utter weakness and help- 
lessness, and the great trouble, and 
self-denial, and anxiety, which 
must be endured by those on whom 
devolve their early support and 
culture, by inspiring their natural 
protectors with an affection of the 
most tender and ardent descrip- 
tion. Nothing could more de- 
monstrably evince its strength, than 
the cireumstance, that the parental 
affection is referred to by Jehovah, 
to illustrate the tenderness of his 
leve to his own people. 
as a father pitieth fis children, 80 
the Lorp pitieth them that fear 
him.”—“ Can a woman forget her 
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womb? yea, they may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee.” 

When ties so strong and en- 
dearing are suddenly broken asun- 
der, the agony produced by the 
separating stroke must be great. 
We:-ees in danger of replying 

inst God, of charging the Most 
High with unkindness, of indulg- 
ing in all the -extravagancies of 

ef, instead of exhibiting that 
tender, chastened sorrow, which 
displays a practical recollection, 
on the part of the sufferer, that 
“the Lord gave,” and has an un- 
questionable right to take away. 
To add, while our hearts contra- 
dict not the expression of our lips, 
“blessed be the name of the Lord,” 
is indeed a high attainment in 
Christian experience. Yet is it an 
attainment we should all endea- 
vour to reach. We must not plead 
that it is an impossible one, and 
so. sit down in despair ; for many 
of the Lord’s people have actually 
arrived at it. Look at the con- 
duct of the Shunamite. In return 
for the kindness she had shewn to 
Elisha, this man of God was in- 
structed to promise her, that, in a 
short time, she should enjoy the 
happiness—-a happiness she had 
long sighed for in vain, of em- 
bracing a son. According to 
the prediction of the man of 
God, the woman bare a son. 
And now the cup of her content- 
ment was filled even to the brim. 
She had of temporal blessings all 
that she needed, all that she de- 
sired ; and perhaps her fond heart 
was fixed upon this last and most 
precious gift of God with too 
strong and tenacious a grasp. She 
marked, with maternal pride, his 
unfolding personal charms, the 
opening powers of his mind ; and 
often did her imagination, taking 
a flight, ‘as it delights to do, into 
regions of futurity, bring back 

@ picture of the budding beauties 
of the child, expanded into the full 
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-sucking child, that she should: not 
-have compassion on the son of her 


blossom of manhood. But, alas! 
this picture seemed, shortly after, 
destined always to remain a fancy- 
piece. “ And when the child was 
grown,” says the historian, “ it 
fell on a day that he went out to 
his father to the reapers; and he 
said unto his father, My head, my 
head ; and he said to a lad, Carry 
him to his mother;” hoping, doubt- 
less, that maternal tenderness and 
care would speedily restore him to 
health, and little imagining that 
he was devolving upon this anxious 
mother, the painful task of watch- 
ing the rapid and resistless attack 
of the “king of terrors.” Such 
proved, however, to be the case ; 
for “he sat on her knees till noon, 
and then died.” And now, this 
pious woman determined to carry 
her tale of woe to the man of God. 
** So she went, and came to Mount 
Carmel. And it came to pass, 
that when the man of God saw 
her afar off, that he said to Ge- 
hazi, his servant, Behold, yonder 
is the Shunamite. Run now, I 
pray thee, to meet her, and say 
unto her, Js it well with thee? 
Is it well with thy husband ? Is it 
well with thy child? ‘And she 
answered, Jt zs well.” 

Such should be our langtage 
when God is pleased to resume 
the gifts he bestowed, and tc snatch 
our children from the bosom of 
parental affection. Such, how- 
ever, is the language of faith only, 
—the language of one who judges 
not from appearances, but from - 
what he knows of the divine cha- 
racter and testimony. Were an 
affectionate parent, in circumstances 
similar to those in which the Shu- 
namitish woman was placed, to 
pass a judgment according to what 
is visible to the eye of sense, it 
would be impossible for him to 
think and speak as she did. He 
must feel, indeed, that for his child 
to suffer disease and death was un- 
mixed evil. ©! where are the 
parents who, when they perceived 
disease robbing the eyes of their 
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children of their lustre, ‘and their 
countenances of their bloom—when 
they saw them stretched upon the 
bed, from which their fears told 
them they were to rise no more, 
and beheld their imploring looks 
for help, which they were unable 
to afford, and perceived the cold 
dew of death upon their foreheads, 
and witnessed their last struggle, 
and heard their last sigh ; where 
are the nts who, when they 
took their last and final farewell 
of all that is mortal of the dear 
babe they have lost, and shudder 
as they think of the cold bed to 
which it is about to be consigned, 
so different from the warm and 
sheltering bosom in which it had 
been wont to lie?—Where are 
the parents, I ask, who could 
say in these circumstances, if 
destitute of the Bible, It is well! 
But, under the influence of the 
hopes which the Bible inspires, we 
can say it; for that blessed volume 
affords us the fullest confidence, that 
when God takes away the infant 
seed of his people, he takes them 
to himself ; and that is surely in- 
comparably better than if our ar- 
dent wishes and importunate pray- 
ers for their recovery had been an- 
swered. There is no parent, no 
Christian parent at least, who does 
not instantly feel, that the bosom 
of the Saviour is a far more secure 
sheltering place than his own. 
There is no parent who does 
not instantly feel, that when the 
spirit of this dear babe has made 
good its landing on the shores of 
the heavenly Canaan, it would be 
the height of cruelty and of selfish- 
ness, to wish it back again! From 
what unknown and dreadful evils 
(such will be his reflections) may 
it have escaped! To what an ele- 
vation of enjoyment has it attained! 
How stable and permanent the ba- 
sis of its felicity! I.and my chil- 
dren who are left behind, may be 
called to endure very severe trials, 
and, what is infinitely worse, it is 
possible, that some of them may 
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not reach the kingdom of glory 
above! But there is one who 

safely weathered the storms of life, 
and gained the haven of eternal 
rest in safety. Whatever may be- 


_conie of us, his eternal blessedness 


is as secure as the throne of God 
and the lamb ! 

This consolation rests, however, 
upon the confidence we possess 
concerning the happy state of our 
children dying in infancy.—lIs that 
confidence then well or ill found- 
ed? Upon this important question, 
I have no hesitation in expressing 
the opinion, that the Scriptures 
warrant us in cherishing hope 
concerning the salvation of all 
children dying in infancy; though 
they supply us with a stronger 
ground of confidence, with regard 
to the safety of the offspring of 
believers, than of others. In sup- 
port of this sentiment, it may be 
observed, 

First, that the Scriptures repre- 
sent Jehovah as the moral gover- 
nor of the world, and declare that, 
he will deal with all men at the. 
great day, according to their works., 
** At the day of wrath, and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of 
God, he will render to every 
man,” says Paul, “ according to 
his deeds: To them, who by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory, and honor, and im- 
mortality—eternal life; but unto 
them that are contentious, and do 
not obey the truth, but obey unrigh- 
teousness—indignation and wrath; 
tribulation and anguish upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil; of the 
Jew first, and also of the Gentile !” 
The account of the judgment-day, 
recorded in the 25th of 
Matthew, may also be appealed to, 
in support ef the important senti- 
ments just stated. It is manifest, 
from es, that sinners 
will not be finally condemned, on 
account of the guilt and pollution 
they derive from their fallen head, 
but on account of their personal 
transgressions of the law under 
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which they were placed, or their 
rejection of the salvation which 
divine. mercy had exhibited to 
them. I doubt not, indeed, that 
Jehovah might have justly left all 
mankind to perish, by the curse 
that was brought upon the whole 
race, through the one offence of 
Adam ; but he has not done this: 
he has opened the door of hope ; 
he has provided for the possible 
salvation of all men, and for the 
certain salvation of some. He has 
given to the world a Saviour—a 
glorious and almighty Saviour. 
He has established a dispensation 
of grace ; in consequence of which 
he sustains a new character and 
relation to the human race. He 
has put the means of salvation into 
their hands ; and, therefore, the 
final sentence which he will pro- 
nounce upon them, will be, as the 
Apostle declares, “ according to 
their works,” according to their im- 
provement, or their rejection and 
abuse of these means. 

Secondly, it may be observed, 


that infants are not capable sub- 


jects of moral government. They 
cannot do that, for the doing of 
which the sentence of condemna- 
tion will be passed upon the guilty 
at “that day.” They cannot de- 
liberately break the law, nor reject 
the Gospel ; because they can nei- 
ther understand the promises of 
the one, nor the precepts of the 
other. A capacity of perceiving 
the difference between right and 
wrong—of comprehending the re- 
quirements of the law, and the tes- 
.timony of God concerning his Son, 
is manifestly necessary to account- 
ability. Previously to the growth 
of this capacity, a child stands on 
isely the same footing with an 
idiot ; and though it may be diffi- 
cult, or impossible, to ascertain, in 
any case, the precise moment when 
this faculty is so far developed as 
to connect accountability with it, 
yet, surely, it must be admitted, 
its sufficient develop- 

ment, a child is not a capable sub- 
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ject of moral government ; not an 
object of praise, or of blame; of 
reward, or of punishment. 
Thirdly, it may be observed, 
that since this is the case, there is 
good and sufficient reason to sup- 
pose, that “ as in Adam all died,” 
even so in‘“ Christ, all who die in 
infancy are made alive.” As man- 
kind are not left to perish inevita- 
bly, through the condemnation that 
came upon all men by the offence 
of one—as a dispensation of mercy 
is established, under which men 
will be judged according to their 
works ;—and, finally, as infants 
cannot deliberately reject the great 
salvation ; who can doubt that the 
covenant mercy of God includes 
them within its wide and compre- 
hensive grasp—that the blood and 
the spirit of Christ will cleanse them 
from guilt and pollution, and make 
them “meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” It is true, the promise of 
salvation is made to them that be- 
lieve, and that infants are incapa- 
ble of understanding and receiving 
the Gospel ; but faith can only be 
required of those who are capable 
of exercising it. It is absurd to 
suppose, that it is any more neces- 
sary to salvation in the. case of an 
infant than of an idiot. Besides, it 
may be observed, that infants are 
just as incapable of unbelief, in the 
Scripture sense of the term, as of 
faith. If it be contended that 
they cannot be saved, because 
they cannot believe the Gospel, it 
is obvious that, according to this 
mode of reasoning, they cannot be 
condemned, because they cannot 
reject it. When, therefore, we re- 
member, in addition to these con- 
siderations, that the death of Christ 
has removed every obstacle, on the 
part of God, to the salvation of the 
whole of the human race, we shall 
find it scarcely possible to doubt, 
that those views which the Scrip- 
tures give us of the exceeding 
riches of divine grace — of the 
abounding and infinite compassion 
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of Jehovah—of the slowness of his 

anger—of his reluctance to exe- 

cute punishment upon sinners, till’ 
they draw down tardy judgment 

upon their own heads, by aggravated 

and persisting iniquity, supply us 
with solid ground of hope with 

regard to the salvation of all chil- 

dren dying in infancy. 

And the conclusion to which 
these general views of the divine 
character and government seem to 
conduct us, is strengthened by par- 
ticular declarations." We are told, 
that when David lost the child he 
had by Bathsheba, he arose from 
the earth, and washed and anointed 
himself, and changed his apparel, 
and did eat bread. And when his 
servants inquired the reason -of 
what appeared to them, conduct so 
inexplicable, having doubtless ex- 
pected that his tears-would flow in 
yet more ample torrents, when his 
child was irrecoverably gone, he 
replied, “‘ Wherefore should I fast, 
can I bring him back again? I 


shall go to him, but he shall not re- 
turn to me.” David was evidently 
comforted by the thought of going 
to his son, and, therefore, he could 
not mean, that he should follow 
him to the grave, for there is no 


spring of consolation in that 
thought; but that having passed 
through the valley of the shadow 
of death, he should pursue his 
track up to that brighter and better 
world, where “ God will wipe away 
all tears from our eyes.” We are 
informed also, that when the dis- 
ciples of our Lord rebuked those 
who brought young children and 
infants to him, he was displeased 
and said, “ Suffer the little children 
to come to me, and forbid them 
not, for of ‘such.is the kingdom of 
heaven.” To affirm, as some have 
done, that the words “ of such,” 
mean of persons of similar disposi- 
tions, is to indulge in a license 
of: rendering, and interpretation, 
which the original will not war- 
rant. The words literally mean, 
of such beings, or persons, the 
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kingdom of heaven is composed : 
and hence they afford decided evi- 
dence of the salvation of all chil- 
dren dying in infancy ; for there 
is no proof that the parents were 
believers; besides, if there had 
been such proof, the language of 
our Lord is general. He distinctly 
says, granting that the right in- 
terpretation of the passage has been 
given, that the kingdom of heayen 
is partly, at least, composed of 
children. 

Such are some of the reasons, 
which may lead us to cherish hope 
concerning the salvation of all chil- 
dren dying in infaney. It is a 


hope, which rescues real religion 


from many aspersions which have 
been cast upon it, by the enemies 
both of God and man ; for he that 
is a foe to one, can never be the 
true friend of the other ; and it is, 
consequently, a hope of which no 
one would surely wish to deprive 
us, without the most imperious 
necessity. 

It is not intended, however, to 
deny, that our confidence, with 
reference to the ultimate salvation 
of the seed of the Lord’s people, 
dying in infancy, rests on a broader 
revealed basis, than the hope we 
cherish concerning the children of: 
unbelievers. When Jehovah en- 
tered into covenant with Abraham, 
he promised to be his God, and the 
God of his seed after him; and 
the apostle tells us, that “ the 
blessing of Abraham is come upon 
the Gentiles.” The promise still 
exists, and all Christian parents are 
interested in it, that God will be 
a God to them, and “ to their seed 
after them.” And since this is the 
case, he must have prepared for- 
them a_ better, that is a heavenly, 
country, or he would be ashamed 
to be called their God. Death, 


then, when it carries away the | 


infant seed of the people of God, 
is a messenger sent by him to call 
them to their inheritance above. 
When the fetters which bind them 
to a world of darkness and sin, aré 
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broken asunder, they ascend to 
that country in which there is no 
night, and where God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. 
When that frail and immature 
tabernacle, in which “ the essence 
of celestial.origin” had been for a 
short time imprisoned, crumbles 
into dust, the emancipated spirit 
wings its way to its native skies ; 
while the body, which it had 
tenanted, is not doomed to eternal 
dishonour; it sleeps under the 
guardian care of the great Head of 
the church, who, at the appointed 
moment, will bid it rise in all the 
bloom and vigour of immortality. 
Wherefore, let us comfort one 
another with these words. 
Edinburgh. P. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF ROM. ix. 3. 


“‘ For I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen, according to the flesh.” 


Tuts passage has perplexed com- 
mentators not a little, and a great 


variety of interpretations have been 


given to it. To su that the 
Apostle wished, M ao willing 
to endure everlasting separation 
from Christ, (though the word 
will certainly bear that significa- 
tion,) for the sake of his bre- 
thren, is a monstrous absurdity. 
Such a state of mind as that sup- 
posed, would involve in it the 
~ guilt of being willing to be an 
eternal enemy to Christ ; since the 
Apostle very well knew, that no 
one either would, or could, be ba- 
nished from him, who was not 
found among the finally impeni- 
tent at the great day of account. 
Besides, as everlasting banishment 
from Christ could have no con- 
ceivable tendency to promote, in 
any way, the welfare of the Jews, 
it is not to be supposed that he 
would express a readiness to suffer 
it. “ For I could wish that my- 
self were accursed from Christ,” i.e. 
says one, I am willing to be made a 
curse after the manner of Christ, 
Cone. Maa. No. 39. 
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or to suffer crucifixion for the 
sake of my countrymen. Or, I 
am willing to be separated from 
the church of Christ, by a. violent 
death. Or, I am willing to en- 
dure all those temporal calamities 
to which my brethren are doomed, 
in consequence of their rejection 
of the Messiah, if, thereby, their 
sufferings might be mitigated. 
Against all these interpretations, 
however, with the exception of 
the last, there lies an objection, 
already mentioned, viz. that to be 
made a curse after the manner of 
Christ, or to be cut off from his 
church by a violent death, could 
have no tendency to benefit the 
Jews. And, with reference to the 
last, it may be observed, that it is 
difficult to say how the phrase 
* accursed from Christ” can be 
made to apply to the endurance 
of these supposed temporal cala- 
mities. It is presumed that all 
difficulty will be removed, by giv- 
ing to Hvyouny (the imperfect 
tense) its proper translation, and 
considering the whole clause pa- 
renthetical. In that case, the 
second and third verses will stand 
in the following manner: “ I have 
great heaviness, and continual sor- 
row in my heart, (for I wished 
that myself were accursed from 
Christ,) for my brethren, my kins- 
men, according to the flesh.” Ac- 
cording to this rendering and ar- 
rangement, the heaviness and sor- 
row of which the Apostle speaks, 
was for, or on account of, his 
brethren ; and he merely alludes 
to his former state as the reason 
why he experienced it. He does 
not say that he wished himself 
accursed from Christ for his bre- 
thren, &c. but that he was the sub- 
ject of much sorrow on account of 
them, because he had formerly wish- 
ed himself accursed from Christ, 
well knowing that the mourn- 
ful state in which he had been 
at that period of his life, was their 
present deplorable condition. Inthe 
i oo acm Paul had no 
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desire to enjoy the ce of 
Christ. When told he must 
take up his cross, and forsake 
houses, and lands, ag gym | 
and parents, on pai 

separation from him, he was not 
long in making his choice. Nay, 
the rage which burnt in his bosom 
against Jesus of Nazareth, led him 
to covet separation from him—to 
desire, as the test blessing, 
what is, in fact, the greatest curse. 
And his “ brethren, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh,” were, at 
the moment when he wrote this 
Epistle, possessed of similar views 
and feelings. They deliberately 
chose the meanest gratifications of 
sense, in preference to Christ and 
the blessings of his salvation. 
Surely such a state of mind may 
well account for his sorrow on 
their behalf, and for his earnest 
solicitude for their salvation. . 

G. 
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MILTON’S CALVINISM DEFENDED. 
(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, | a 
Some men, in our days, possess a 
faculty of obscuring be lainest 
truths, and of questioning the most 
evident principles. If this habit 
is not checked, we are likely to be 
involved in an universal historical 
pytrhonism, and no proof will be 
considered sufficient to convince us 
of the truth of any event that has 
not passed immediately under our 
own notice. It is not long since, 
that some of our northern brethren 
endeavoured to force Dr. Owen 
into the Presbyterian classis. snd 
in the very face of two quarto 
volumes, written by the Doctor to 
prove that he was, these gentle- 
pg ar asserted, that he was not 
an lependent. But after all 
oe yy oo , I strong- 

suspect, e Doctor must be 
admitted ‘to be the best expositor 
of his own opinions, ‘and as he has 
stated in unequivocal terms, that 


Milton's Calvinism defended. 
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his principles were congregational, 
I am much inclined to acquiesce 
in his assertion. But the instance 
that has more particularly induced 
me to trouble you with this article, 
is one that I met with in a late 
number of a respectable Episco- 
palian miscellany, where it is as- 
serted, that Milton—a man whom 
the evangelical Dissenters have 
long considered as peculiarly their 
own, was not a Calvinist. I had 
heard him once before claimed by 
the Anabaptists; but this effort to 
connect his name with the cause 
of Arminianism, appeared tome still 
more preposterous. It occurred 
to me, that if this gross violation 
of historic truth passed unnoticed, 
some ambitious Socinian would be 
emboldened to assert, that the 
reat was of his party. “ Was 
Gist s Calvi pe says the Ma- 
gazine in question ;—‘ The readers 
of Paradise Lost will acquit him 
of this delinquency.” I would fain 
be told in what part of the work I 
shall find a proof of this assertion. 
I have long considered myself fami- 
liar with that poem, and have al- | 
ways been ignorant enough to sup- 
pose, that it furnished ample evi- 
dence of its author's Calvinism. 
As this is a question of some inte- 
rest tothe public, as well as to 
myself, permit me to call your at- 
tention to a few passages, in which 
he treats of the points in contro- 
versy. The first that recurs tomy 
memory, is that contained in his 
3d book, from the 102d ‘to the 
130th lines. I must be permitted 
to say, that not one sentiment con- 
tained in this remarkable ; 
is inconsistent with real Calvinism. 
He asserts the free agency of man, 
which is denied by no Calvinist, 
and declares that his fall was ocea- 
sioned by his own sin, and not by 
the decrees of God, which is held 
by all sound Calvinists, understand- 
ing thereby those who exactly 
coincide with the opinions of the 
great Genevan reformer ; and ques- - 
tioned by not more, perhaps, than 
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one in a hundred of those who are 
denominated Calvinists. It is a 
supralapsarian alone, that can deny 
any of the principles here laid 
down, and what honesty there is in 
identifying real Calvinism with a 
few individuals, who in this in- 
stance have ceased to be Calvinists, 
I leave to your candour to deter- 
mine. But we are not left to the 

tive side of the argument. In 
the 174th line of the same book, we 
find, 
“ Yet notof will in him, but grace in me, 

freely vouchsafed.” 

And again in the 183d and 

184th lines, 


* Some I have chosen of peculiar grace, 
« Elect above the rest : sois my will.” 


I have always considered that 
these were the essentials of Calvi- 
nism. If I am wrong, I should be 
obliged by being informed, what 
Calvinism is? for Iam yet igno- 
rant, it seems, though I have fool- 
ishly supposed myself to have been 


of that sehool for several years, 
Toland, who wrote the first me- 
moir of Milton, and that on which 
we must principally rely for the 
events of his life, as he was 
omer 4 acquainted with him, 
though he mentions, that he re- 
nounced the disciplinarian senti- 
ments of the Puritans, or Presby- 
terians, and embraced the church 
government of Independency, has 


‘not made the slightest allusion to 


any change in his doctrinal views. 
It is, moreover, well known, that 
the Independents of those days 
were as firmly attached to Calvi- 
nism, as their Presbyterian breth- 
ren, Johnson pretends, that to- 
wards the latter part of his life, 
Milton tended towards Arminian- 
ism ; but where the dogmatic bio- 
er procured this information, 

not thought proper to say ; 

and as it is contradicted by every 
known fact of Milton’s life, and 
every part of his works, which 
contains any allusion to the doc- 
trines in dispute, we must infer, 
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that the supposition origina’ ith 
himself. ap sme om 
universally manifest him to have 
been of the Calvinistic party, and 
in his Areopagitica, he speaks of 
the “ acute and distinct Arminius,” 

when he forsook Calvinism, and ~ 
embraced his peculiar notions, by 
perusing the book of the Delft 
Ministers, as being “ PERVERTED, 
as many of our own priests and 
doctors were, by studying the com- 
ments of Jesuits and Sorbonnists ;” 
a method of writing utterly inex- 
plicable, if he had entertained any 
predilection for Arminian dogmas. 
In short, we have the confessions 
of all his historians, the suffrage 
borne by his religious connexions, 
and the whole tenor of his works, 
to prove, that he was originally a 
Calvinist, and not one fragment of 
proof that his mind ever under- 
went a change on this important 


subject. 
Ma6yrnc. 
REFLECTIONS ON HAPPINESS AND 


MISERY. 
** Such is life: 


The distant prospect always seems more fair, 


And when attain’d, another still succeeds, 
Far fairer than before,-- yet compassed round 
With the same dangers,and the same dismay. 
And we poor pilgrims, in this dreary maze, 
Still discontented, chase the fairy form 
Of unsubstantial happiness, to find, 
When life itself is sinking in the strife, 
*Tis bat an airy bubble and a cheat.” 

H. K. Wurrs. 
Ir is a maxim, which is commonly 
admitted, that the degree of plea- 
sure or pain we experience, de- 
pends chiefly on ourselves. In- 
deed, most men seem persuaded, 
that happiness, in some measure, 
is within their own power ; since, 
in all their plans and pursuits, they 
select those means which they con- 
ceive best adapted for the avoid- 
auce of evil, and the acquisition of 


supposed good. Yet, we are,al- 
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who have to struggle with so great 
a variety of difficulties, are either 
entirely overlooked by him, or else 
singled out as the objects of his 
vengeance. These ideas, however, 
will be found totally unjust, if we 
only consider, that by voluntarily 
adopting a certain line of conduct, 
by seeking the gratification of cer- 
tain passions or propensities, we 
tacitly acknowledge it as our opi- 
nion, that the indulgence of our 
wishes, in these respects, would 
conduce to our happiness. If this 
were not the case, we must aban- 
don our claims to the dignity of 
rational beings, who necessarily 
have some design in their actions, 
and confess our equality with the 
brutes, which obey no other im- 
pulse than that of instinct. And 
as the far greater part of mankind 
do, in fact, possess this command 
over their conduct, this liberty of 
choosing or avoiding any particu- 
lar course, let us see whether the 
hardships, at which they so often 
repine, are not generally the effects 
of their own folly or imprudence. 
Apart from those accidental 
calamities to which we are all, in 
the present state, exposed, and from 
which no foresight or discretion 
can secure us, the principal evils 
that we suffer arise either from 
erroneous conceptions of the ob- 
ject-in view, or from an injudicious 
selection of means for the attain- 
ment of that object. It will not 
be difficult to prove, that in’ both 
these respects, the fault is entirely 
our own. Why, it may be asked, 
do we picture to ourselves scenes 
of imaginary bliss, and then mur- 
mur, if these ideal scenes are not 
realized? Why, when charmed 
by the splendid visions of hope, do 
we not pause to inquire, whether 
they are not too beautiful to be 
true; and whether our fond and 
romantic anticipations are only the 
product of an overheated imagina- 
tion? Did we always investigate 
the grounds of our expectations, 
and strip the objects of our desire 
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of that imposing dress in which 
fancy has arrayed them, we should 
save ourselves the pain of innu- 
merable disappointments. It is 
owing to the want of proper reflec- 
tion, of calm and patient reason- 
ing, that we are so frequently 
deceived by the illusions of fancy, 
and rendered the dupes of almost 
every chimerical idea that presents 
itself to the mind. For instance, 
we are apt to associate with the 
idea of affluence, that of pleasure. 
We see that the opulent possess 
the means of gratifying almost 
every desire ; that they are, for the 
most part, respected by their equals, 
and obeyed by their inferiors ; and 
that their countenances often wear 
the smiles of festivity and joy. 
Now, if we conclude, from these 
circumstances, that they are stran- 
gers to anxiety and grief, we are 
deceived by a fallacy,. which a 
little consideration would detect. 
The experience of every day 
teaches us, that appearances are 
not to be trusted; and the testi- 
mony of the wisest men, in all ages, 
declares, that the wealthiest are 
not always the most happy, and 
that external marks of gaiety are 
no decisive indications of the ab- 
sence of sorrow. 

But such a conclusion, deduced 
from the premises that have been 
mentioned, is defective in another 
point of view: it is founded on 
the gratuitous supposition, that 


happiness consists in the indul-. 


gence of our wishes. «Against 
this sentiment, both reason and 
experience enter their decided pro- 


test. Reason teaches us, that the: 
gratification of any passion cannot. 


be productive of happiness ; unless 
that passion be in a state of recti- 
tude,—unless it be directed towards 
its appropriate objects, and con- 
fined within the limits prescribed 
to it by the author of our nature. 
And experience goes to prove, 


that a person might enjoy all the: 


riches. of the universe, and be 


dignified by the highest honours 
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it can bestow, and yet feel, that 
there was something wanting to 
his felicity, that there was a long- 


_ ing within him for the enjoyment 


of delights more exalted and per- 
manent, than any which time can 
afford. On the contrary, the pea- 
sant, who has never known the 
sensibility of refinement, or tasted 
any of the luxuries of life, fre- 
quently possesses that serenity of 
mind, that real, unsophisticated 
joy, for which often men of the 
highest rank and celebrity, have 
panted and sought in vain. 

“The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heav’n of hell, a hell of 

heav’n.” = * 

With regard to the second of 
the particulars before mentioned, 
namely, that much of our woe 
arises from an improper or crimi- 
nal choice of means to attain hap- 

iness, it is almost self-evident 
that the blame belongs exclusively 
to ourselves. We are all anxious 
to be happy, but why is it that we 
are not so? Is it because we have 
no method of ascertaining in what 
true felicity consists? or because 
the way to obtain it is no where 
distinctly specified? This cannot 
be asserted, without casting a re- 
flection on the inspiration of the 
sacred volume. In this book it is 
explicitly declared, that nothing 
but the favour of God can render 
us happy ; that his favour is to be 
procured only by renouncing the 
world, by seeking pardon through 
the blood of Christ, by endeavour- 
ing to counteract our propensities 
to evil, and by studying to ad- 
vance the general good of man- 
kind. Now, if we pursue a di- 
rectly opposite course ;—if we act 
as if we believed that earthly ob- 
jects and enjoyments can adminis- 
ter to us real satisfaction, and that 
the sentiment of those is correct, 
who say, “It is vain to serve 
God ;” we are certainly the au- 

of our own misery. If I am 


_ travelling on a certain road, and 


meet*a person whose veracity and 
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whose means of information I 
know to be unquestionable, who 
tells me, that in case I advance, I 
shall not arrive at the place of my 
destination, and be moreover ex- 
posed toa multiplicity of dangers ; 
and if I, nevertheless, persist in 
treading the same path, whatever 
may be the consequences of this 


persistance, they will all be justly 


attributable to myself. In like 
manner, if God says to us, in his 
word, “ This is the way, walk ye 
in it ;” but we refuse to obey this 
injunction, and follow quite a dif- 
ferent way, all the misery that is 
connected with such a course, is 
entirely the result of our own folly 
and wickedness. 

It would be very easy to show, 
that disobedience to the divine 
commands is necessarily attended 
with misery. This might be proved 
a priori, inasmuch as sin is con- 
trary to the nature of God, who is 
the fountain of blessedness. But 
it is abundantly confirmed by ac- 
tual experience, which attests that 
conscience, the inward judge, is 
capable of inflicting the severest 
wounds on those who act in oppo- 
sition to its dictates ; and that, al- 
though it may for a season be lull- 
ed into repose, or induced to con- 
nive at the violation of duty, -yet 
it cannot always remain in a state 
of inactivity, or fail to execute its 
direful office.— Besides, a consi- 
deration of the instability of all 
earthly pleasures, is sufficient to 
create uneasiness in the breast of 
every man who has nothing to 
hope for beyond the boundaries of 
mortality. Amidst all the posses- 
sions which such a one may have, 
and all his fancied means of enjoy- 
ment, his mind is, perhaps, de- 
pressed by the reflection,—What 
will all these things avail me at 
the hour of death, to which I am 
rapidly hastening? or in the fu- 
ture world, where they are neither 
admired nor sought after? “‘ What 
will it profit me, if I gain the 
whole- world, and lose my own 
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soul?” And, in addition to these 
sources of distress, a person of an 
irreligious character is always des- 
titute and forlorn under adverse 
dispensations. When Providence 
strips him of his temporal com- 
forts, he has no resource or conso- 
lation: to heaven he cannot look 
for succour, because thither he has 
never directed his eyes in pros- 
perity. He feels none of the satis- 
faction which arises from a con- 
sciousness of past integrity, and 
of sincere endeavours to please 
the Almighty, nor tastes any of 
the delight which the Christian 
experiences in seasons of calamity, 
in pouring out his soul before 
God, and acknowledging him as 
the Being who “gives and who 
takes away,” who hears the groan- 
ing of the humble suppliant, and 
“binds up the broken-hearted.” 
He is also a stranger to the plea- 
sure which flows from a well- 
grounded expectation of finally 
enjoying the felicity of\ heaven, 
where “the wicked cease from 


troubling, and where the weary 
are at rest.” 

If this then be the case, what a 
small portion of real happiness is 


there in the world! Considering 
the Gospel as the only source of 
genuine peace, and reflecting, at 
the same time, on the prodigious 
number of the human race who 
have never given it a cordial re- 
ception, the idea is irresistible, 
that the majority of mankind are 
destitute of true satisfaction—that 
their breasts are the abodes of sor- 
row and misery. Profligates may 
talk about the bliss of what they 
call a life of pleasure, and eulogize 
the benefits of a freedom from re- 
ligious restraints; but the word of 
God authorizes us toaffirm, that the 
vaunted bliss of all who are without 
Christ, is false and delusive ; and 
that their joys, even when at the 
highest, are only the raptures of 
moral insanity. And though the 
wicked may the Christian 
as unaccountably foolish, in ab- 
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staining. from the amusements of 
life, and exercising faith on ob- 


jects that are invisible and future, 


yet he himself feels that there is 
ample reason for all this self. 
denial, and watchfulness, and spi- 
rituality : he knows that he has a 
heart deceitful, and prone to err ; 
and also that this world can never 
satisfy his immortal spirit—that it 
is a world of woe, a world of rest- 
less, and unhappy, and perishing 
beings. 

These remarks are not intended 
to give a gloomy representation of 
the present life, or to niake us 
dissatisfied with ourselves, and 
every thing around us; but sim.’ 
ply to show, that the brightest 
earthly scenes, and the ‘richest 
earthly delights, are incapable of 
affording solid satisfaction; and 
therefore, that it is the advice of 
wisdom, no less than of Scripture, 
to be seeking the attainment of 
more pure and substantial happi- 
ness than the world can communi- 
cate. ‘While we are in an uncon- 
verted state, heaven cannot be the 
object of our desire; nor would 
all its immense glories, if put into 
our possession, afford us one par- 
ticle of comfort. But if “ renewed 
in the spirit of our minds,” we 
may smile at the severest tempo- 
ral bereavements, since they do 
not affect our eternal inheritance 
beyond the skies. We may thank- 
fully receive providential mercies 
as tokens of our Father’s love, and 
pledges of those inconceivable joys 
which are reserved for us in Para- 
dise. Horatio. 


MORSELS OF CRITICISM. 
(To be continued monthly.) 
No. IIL 
In the original text of Genesis iv. 8,, 
a singular hiatus oecurs. The 


ish, would stand thus—“ And 


. literally rendered into Enge 
said to Abell his brother,’ . |.) 30m 


and it came to pass, when they 
were in thefield,” &c. Our trans- 


lators, to avoid the appearance of 
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any omission, have rendered the 
Hebrew verb “D8, improperly, 
talked, and the preposition 9X with, 
instead of to. Still the coherence 
between Cain’s talking with his 
brother, and slaying him, does not 
appear. The Jews have been very 
much disposed to tell us what was 
the“subject of this conversation. 
The Jerusalem Targum informs 
us, “ that Cain, out of resentment, 
that God had not regarded his 
offerings, said to Abel, that there 
was neither day of judgment, nor 
Judge, nor eternal life; which 
Abel contradicting, a quarrel arose, 
in consequence of which Abel was 
slain.” Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain, that two words have been lost 
out of the text, which are supplied 
by the Samaritan, the Septuagint, 
the Syriac, and the Vulgate-—The 
sentence is then complete, and re- 
quires no explanation. “ And 
Cain said to Abel his brother, Jet 
us go into the field ; and it came to 
pass, when they were in the field, 
that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him.” 


Exodus xxxiv. 7. 

Tut Hebrew phrase Ny) Mp3) 
Pip’, is rendered, in our transla- 
tion, “ that will by no means clear 
the guilty.” De Dieu- remarks, 
that this interpretation is not very 
suitable in this place; in which 
the divine benignity, rather than 
the divine justice toward the guil- 
ty, is celebrated. The Hebrew 
verb, therefore, seems to be used 
here in the sense of devastating, 
destroying, cutting off; as it is used 
ch. v. 3. Which notion De 
Dieu well derives from the pri- 
mary import of the word, which is 
vacuum esse. Taking it in this 
sense, the whole verse may be thus 
‘translated: “ Keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, trans- 


, and sin; nor will he en- 


litely destroy, but (only) visit the 
iquiti ib the fathers on the 


es 
chikdren and peremectiicren to the 
third or fourth generation.” That 
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is, such is his mercy, that even 
when he is incensed, and punisheth, 
he will never altogether destroy ; 
he may visit the sins of the fathers 
on the children, but it will only 
be to the third or fourth genera- 
tion. This interpretation will more 
commend itself, if compared with 
Numb. xiv. 18, Jeremiah xxx. 11. 
—Rosenmulleri Scholia in Exod. 


2 Kings vi. 25. 

“Tur fourth part of a cab of doves’ 
dung was sold for five pieces of sil- 
ver.” Very various interpretations 
of this passage have been given. 
Harmer, in his “ Observations,” 
vol. ii. 7, endeavours to maintain 
the literal view of the words, as 
they standin our version, with his 
usual ingenuity. Bochart contends 
that the word Chirjonim, used here, 
signifies a species of pulse or food 
used by the Jews. Dr. Geddes 
renders it vetches, and says, the or- 
dinary version is ridiculous; re- 
ferring us to his critical notes for 
the explanation of his own trans- 
tation, which, however, were never 
published. Edwards says, I agree 
with Bochart, that grain or corn is 
here meant; but not any particu 
lar sort of them. This Chirjonim 
was the offals or refuse of all sorts 
of corn or grain, which was wont 
to be given to pigeons at such 
time of the year, when they had 
nothing abroad to feed on. This 
refuse-grain, this tail-corn, these 
sweepings of the floor, are here 
called dung by way of contempt. 
This agrees with the style of 
Scripture, which uses the word 
dung, to denote the baseness 
and vileness of a thing; and here 
it is joined with an ass’s head, 
which was the vilest sort of food : 
and, therefore, both together do - 
fully express the extremity of the 
famine at that time.”— Edwards on 
the Style of Scrip. ii. 290. 


Zechariah xiv. 21. 
‘¢ THERE shall be no more the Ca- 
naanite in the house of the Lord 
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of Hosts.” Archbishop Newcome 
renders this expression more .pro- 
perly—‘ And there shall be no 
more a trafficker in the house of 
Jehovah God of Hosts in that 
day.” Both the context and the 
primary meaning of the term jus- 
tify this interpretation. Grotius 
says—‘* There shall be no trades- 
man to sell vessels ; the liberality 
of all nations shall make them so 
plentiful.” Bishop Horsley ren- 
ders Hosea xii. 7, in a similar man- 
ner — “ Canaan the Trafficker! 
The cheating balances in his hand! 
He has set his heart upon over- 
reaching.” In his note he says— 
** Thou hast miscalled him” Ja- 
cob—* He is Canaan. Not Jacob 
the godly, the heir of the promise. 
Canaan the cheat, the son of the 


Poetry. 
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curse.” None of these learned 
men, I suspect, understood the 
real sense of the prophecy, that 
there should be no more a traf- 
ficker in the house of the Lord, 
That house is not a material fabric, 
but the ‘spiritual community of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. In this - 
community a species of traffick the 
most detestable, has long been car- 
ried on—‘‘ The merchandize of 
the souls of men”—The time is 
coming when this shall be made 
to cease ; and then “the merchants" 
of the earth, who were made rich 
by this traffic, shall weep and mourn 
because so great riches is come to 
nought. And no craftsman, of 
whatsoever craft he be, shall be 
found any more at all in her.”— 


Rev. xviii. 
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POETRY. 


HYMN. 
(To the Editors.) 

Amongst the papers of a pious person 
deceased, I find the following Hymn, com- 
posed by the late Rev. Mr. Gregg, of St. 
Alban's: it appears to have been given out 
to be sung after a sermon he had been preach- 
ing, from John iv. 10. “ Jesus answered and 
said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith unto thee, 
give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of 
im, and he would have given thee living 
water.” I have seen some of Mr. Gregg’s 
Hymns in print, but I do not recollect the 
following. If you think it worth inserting 

in your Magazine, it is at your service. 
Iam, Your Constant Reaper. 


At Jacob’s well Messiah sought 
His noon-day thirst to cheer; 

Samaria’s daughter little thought 
That Jaeob’s God was there. 

This had she known, her thirsty mind 
For richer draughts had sigh’d ; 

Nor bad Messiah, ever kind, 
Those richer drauglits denied. 

At Jacob’s well, no glass so true, 
Britannia’s image shows ;— 

Messiah travels Britain through ;— 
And who the Saviour knows ? 

Yet Britain must the Saviour know, 
Or soon her loss deplore : 

Behold, the living waters flow! 
Come, drink, and thirst no more! 


A MEDITATION IN THE HOUSB 
OF GOD, 
On the Conversion of the Jews. 


Harx! sons of Japhet, hear that cry ; 
*Tis Abraham’s seed for succour sigh : 
Long lost, and wand’ring, lo, they now 
Begin to see and feel their woe. 

The horrid vail of unbelief, 

Of all their judgments this the chief, 
Now seems to indicate decay, 

For grace shall take that vail away. 


Already some, with smitten breast, 
Have turn'd to Jesus as their rest ; 
And Israel’s infant race proclaim 
Hosannas to Messiah’s name. 


Where had they been, thy children, where? 
Their loss provok’d the copious tear : 
Rachel, from woe withhold thy voice, 
Thy children found, restores thy joys. 
Hope in their end and grace appears ; 
Now soothe thy grief, and wipe thy tears: 
From unbelief, and sin’s dark gloom, 

To life and light behold them come. 
Once they in guilt invok’d the blood 

Of their Messiah :—gracious God! 

O let their pray’r inverted be’; 

And by that blood now set them free. 


Father, forgive! the Saviour said ; 

© hear that pray’r for Abraham's seed ; 
Hasten the time when Jews shall sing | 
Christ their Redeemer and their King. 
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The Application of Christianity to 
the Commercial and Ordinary 
Affairs of Life, in a Series of 
Discourses, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. Minister of Saint John’s 
Church, Glasgow. 8vo. pp. 278. 


Discounses by Dr. Chalmers carry 
a powerful recommendation in the 
name that is affixed to them; a 
name eminent by its association 
with talent and eloquence, and 
still more by the ardent zeal with 
which these endowments have been 
consecrated to God, and the best 
interests of man. We welcome a 
work which proceeds from his 
pen, as a valuable auxiliary to the 
cause of evangelical religion. The 

t displays all the character- 
istic beauties and defects of its 
author’s eloguence;—the same bril- 
liant glow of fancy which has 
hitherto distinguished him, the 
same fertility of illustration, the 
same impassioned earnestness, and 
lofty tone, and energy of argu- 
ment; nor, on the other hand, is 
there less of his usual incorrect- 
ness, and frequent uncouthness of 
phraseology, and reiteration of 
statement—blemishes which main- 
ly originate in the excess of the 
very qualities that give to his com- 
positions their sterling value and 
their highest interest. But on Dr. 
Chalmers’s defects we have little 
inclination to dwell, since, as it 
respects himsel’, we believe them 
to be incorrigible, and they are 
amply redeemed by his substantial 
excellencies ; as to others, we trust 
that these faults are too strongly 
marked, and peculiar, to induce 
any very general or permanent 
Imitation. 

If the discourses before us do 
not awaken so high an interest as 
those in Dr. Chalmers’s former vo- 

26, It is not because he has put 
forth less strength, or that the 


pues selected for illustration 
ona, Maa. No. 39. 


are deficient in utility and import- 
ance; but because they are, in 
general, of a plainer and less ele- 
vated cast, less susceptible of the 
embellishments of imagination ; so 
that the resources of the author’s 
splendid eloquence could not be 
brought so fully to bear upon 
them. Nor can it be denied, that 
there is too much of repetition and 
amplification ; a fault which is less 
tiresome in Dr. Chalmers than it 
would be in any one else, but which 
is still beyond what most readers 
feel to be necessary, or are pre- 
pared to relish. Nor can it escape 
our notice, that several of the to- 
pics on which Dr. C. thus enlarges, 
were very fully illustrated in the 
discourses of his last volume. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances, 
we doubt not that the present vo- 
lume will be received with more 
favour than the last, by a large 
class of readers, who will more 
readily go along with exhortations 
to the practice of duties, than with 
the peculiarities of that humbling 
doctrine which lies at the founda- 
tion of all true religion, and all 
evangelical virtue. 

This volume is entitled, “ The 
Application of Christianity to the 
Commercial and Ordinary Affairs 
of Life ;” and is to be regarded 
only as the “ fragment of a sub- 
ject far too extensive to be over- 
taken within a compass so nar- 
row.” In the commercial part of 
it, the preacher confines his atten- 
tion chiefly to the “ morality of 
the actions current among people 
engaged in merchandise ;” on the 
principles that gave rise to these, 
which he rightly judges to be “‘ by 
far the most interesting branch of 
the subject,” he only touches ge- 


nerally in the concluding dis- 


course, and holds out a promise of 
resuming the subject at some fu- 


ture opportunity. With respect 
to-what is now before us, we have 
T 
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accompanied the author throughout 
with high satisfaction. He acquits 
himself with exemplary fidelity and 
decision. He appears the bold and 
dignified advocate of the cause of 
righteousness ; enforcing practice 
by evangelical motives, and edu- 
cing illustrations of doctrine from 
practice ; vindicating the doctrine 
which is according to godliness 
from the false aspersions of its 
enemies ; applying the measure of 
the sanctuary to the immoralities 
of human intercourse; stripping 
its disguises from specious sin ; 
and lifting up his voice in faithful 
testimony, against those enormi- 
ties, however palliated by men, 
for the sake of which “the wrath 
of God cometh upon the children 
of disobedience.” We willingly 


follow the preacher while he en- 
forces, in all its detail, that pure 
morality which extends to all the 
familiarities of civil and ordinary 
life, as “the field of its legitimate 
operation.” This is not, to use the 


words of Dr. Chalmers, “ to vul- 
eg religion, or to give it the 
ue and the character of earthli- 
ness,” but to impart to the things 
of earth the sacredness and the 
spirituality of heaven. As the 
word of God enjoins on the pro- 
fessors of Christianity “ by well- 
doing to put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men,” so we hold 
it to be of special importance for 
ministers of the gospel to do the 
same, by exhorting to well-doing, 
with all that prominence and con- 
stancy of enforcement which the 
Scriptures warrant us to employ. 
And as the same word holds -u 
obedience to the will of Christ, as 
the standard of character, so it is 
incumbent on the faithful preacher 
to apply that standard, in all its 
universality, as the only means of 
separating the genuine disciple 
trom the self-deceiver, the specu- 
latist, and the hypocrite. It does 
not, we think, admit of question, 
that the general style of orthodox 
preaching is deficient in this re- 


spect; we hope, however, that it 
is becoming less so ; and we anti- 
cipate an advancement of the 
cause of vital religion, when that 
description of preaching shall more 
generally prevail, which connects 
the religious affections with the 
obedience that should flow from 
them ; which directs all the ardour 
of devotion to that habitual denial 
of all ungodliness in the life, which 
can alone prove its solidity and 
sincerity ; and allows none to flat. 
ter themselves in the delusion that 
they are believing in Christ, while 
they are not doing what Christ 
says. At the same time, with ex- 
hortations to evangelical practice, 
there should be inseparably asso- 
ciated, an equally explicit enforce- 
ment of those all-important doc. 
trines, which can alone save the 
sinner from wrath, by a cordial 
belief of them, and alone rescue 
him from sin, by dwelling in his 
heart .as principles of Holiness. 
Were Dr. Chalmers’s preaching in 
this point uniformly unexception- 
able, we conceive that he would 
be free from his only important 
defect: it is, in truth, one of no 
small magnitude. 


The first four discourses bear ; 


chiefly. on a point illustrated at 
great length in the author’s last 
volume—the extent and the insuf- 
ficiency of natural virtue. We are 
presented here with additional 
views and illustrations, highly in- 


teresting, taken chiefly from the - 


practices of commercial men. The 
scope of his reasoning is to show 
that there are implanted in human 
nature certain principles of kind- 
ness, and honour, and truth, which 
exist and operate independently of 
religion ; that at the same time. a 
very great proportion of what 
passes in the world for virtue has 
its origin in mere selfishness ; that, 
making every admission, these 
principles, so long as they are 
unaccompanied by religion, are 
utterly destitute of true evangeli-- 


cal virtue, the essence of which. 
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is iness ; and that wherever this 
principle of true virtue exists, it 
will produce a much moreabundant 
measure, both of those things which 
are acceptable to God, and of those 
which are approved of men. His 
first text is the words in which the 
Apostle Paul exhorts the Philip- 
pians to the practice of “ whatso- 
ever things are true, and honest, 
and just, and pure, and lovely, 
and of good report.” The simple 
use of these terms, without any 
definition of their meaning, Dr. C, 
justly argues is a proof that the 
qualities of character enjoined were 
well understood, and consequently 

ically exhibited, previously to 
the publication of Christianity, and 
apart from its influence. In fact, 


reyelation never could have been 
understood, but upon the suppo- 
sition of the moral attributes of 
which it treats existing among 
men, independently of its commu- 
nications; for the use of words 
can. impart no original ideas ; the 


mind must receive them from con- 
sciousness and experience. The 
moral attributes of deity would 
have been totally incomprehen- 
sible by men ; the precepts of his 
statute book would have been an 
unmeaning letter ; and that natu- 
ral conscience would never have 
uttered its testimony, whose dic- 
tates, “accusing, or else excusing,” 
mankind, apart from the light of 
inspiration, have rendered the 
whole world inexcusable before 
God. With the following remarks 
of Dr. Chalmers, we therefore 


fully agree, 


“ While we assert with zeal every doc- 
triue of Christianity, let us not forget that 
there is a zeal without discrimination ; and 
that, to bring such a spirit to the defenee 
of our faith, or of any one of its peculiari- 
ties, is not to vindicate the cause, but to 
discredit it. Now there is a way of main- 
taining the utter depravity of our nature, 
and of doing it in such a style of sweeping 
and of vehement asseveration, ax to render 
it not merely obnoxious to the taste, bat 
Obnoxious to the understanding. On this 
subject there is often a roundness and a 
temerity of announcement, which any intel- 
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ligent man, looking at the phenomena of 
human character-with his own eyes, cannot 
go along with ; and thus it is, that there 
are injudicious defenders of orthodoxy, 
who have mustered against it not merel 
a positive dislike, but a positive atrongth 
of observation and argument; Let the na- 
tare of man be a ruin, as it certainly is, it 
is obvious to the most common discern- 
ment, that it does not offer one unvaried 
and unalleviated mass of deformity. There 
are certain phases, and certain exhibitions 
of this nature, which are more lovely than 
others—certain traits of character, not 
due to the operation of Christianity at all, 
and yet calling forth our admiration and 
our tenderness—certaiu varieties of moral 
complexion, far more fair and more engag- 
ing than certain other varieties; and to 
prove that the gospel may have had no share 
in the formation of them, they, in fact,{stood 
out to the notice and respect of the world 
before the gospel was ever heard of. The 
clarsic page of autiquity sparkles with re« 
peated exemplifications of what is bright 
and beautiful in the character of man; sor 
do all its descriptions of external nature 
waken up such an enthusiasm of pleasure, 
as when it bears testimony to some graceful 
or elevated doing oat of the history of the 
species. And whether it be the kindliness 
of maternal affection, or the unweariedness 
of filial piety, or the constancy of tried and 
unalterable friendship, or the earnestness of 
devoted patriotism, or the eigour of un- 
bending fidelity, or any other of the re- 
corded virtues, which shed a glory over 
the remembrance of Greece and of Rome— 
we fully concede it to the admiring scholar, 
that they one and all of them were some- 
times exemplified in those days of heathen- 
ism; and that, out of the materials of a 
period, crowded as it was with moral 
abominations, there may also be gathered 
things which are pure, and lovely, and 
true, and jast, and honest, aud of good 
report.”—-pp. 12—14. 

The Scripture doctrine of hu- 
man depravity is not, in fact, at all 
affected by these admissions ; the 
essence of it consists in that prin- 
ciple of ungodliness which “Jeavens 
the whole lump” of human cha- 
racter and actions; rendering all 
worthless in the sight of Him to 
whose authority there has been no 
reference; and wholly unfitting 
the sinner for entrance into that 


‘heaven where He reigns supreme 


in the hearts of his subjects. This 
truth is illustrated throughout the 
first discourse in terms of copious 
and powerful eloquence, but very 
similar to what occurs in the for 

T2 ’ 
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mer volume. Yet when we observe 
the obstinate resistance presented 
by human pride to a doctrine 
which strips man of glorying be- 
fore God ; when we see that even 
Dr. Cs cogent reasoning, nay, 
that the express declarations of 
Scripture, fail of carrying con- 
viction, it should, indeed, go far 
to excuse him for insisting upon 
this topic so prominently as he 
does. Men will still affirm, in 
direct defiance of the very letter 
of inspiration, which assures us 
of the carnal mind being enmity 
against God, that human corrup-~ 
tion “ amounts to no such utter 
depravity and monstrous aliena- 
tion from the Divine Being.”* 
Dr. Chalmers is accused, when 
employing the very language of 
the Bible, of making it “a vehicle 
for a libel on human nature ;” and 


of misrepresenting the benignant 
character of true religion, when he 
_ affirms, that to the natural man it 
is an object of dislike. True reli- 


gion is, indeed, in herself, all be- 
’ nignity ; it is owing to the guilt 
and corruption of man, that he 
does not see her to be so. The 
fault is in him, not in religion. 
Her purity, opposed in irrecon- 
cileable hostility to his sin, be- 
comes hateful to him, both on ac- 
count of the righteous sentence by 
which she condemns him to pu- 
nishment, and her high and holy 
requirements seem placed far above 
his reach, Thence proceeds the 
alienation of this revolted world ; 
and thence arises the necessity of 
that expedient of forgiveness and 
restoration, by which the enmity 
of the heart is slain, and of that 
moral influence from above, by 
which the soul is turned from the 
Jove of sin to holiness. Such mis- 
representations of divine truth 
arise, therefore, from forgetting 
that man is a fallen being ; and, 
that while, to holy creatures, God 
is altogether amiable, sinners, till 

” Edin. Mag, March 1819, Remarks on 
Dr, Chalmers’s Sermons. 





renewed and reconciled, cannot 
but behold him with aversion. 
In confirmation of the radical 


ungodliness of human nature, Dr. 


C. illustrates, in his second dis- 
course, the different estimates which 
man passes on those qualities of 
character that relate more excla- 
sively to God, and those possessing 
the additional attribute of bein 
agreeable to men. The first, su 
as the inward spiritual affections 
of genuine piety, the external strict- 
ness of religious observance, or 
even the very rigid maintenance of 
the virtues of sobriety, temper- 
ance, and chastity, are in compara- 
tively low repute in the world; 
the first being even positively nau- 
seated. The virtues which attract 
the chief share of human appro- 
bation, are such as have a directly 
beneficial aspect towards society; 
for example, generosity, compas- 
sion, justice, and truth: This dis- 
tinction is in itself a proof of the 
native ungodliness of man, inas- 
much as he values character ac- 
cording to its relation to himself, 
and not to God. It is a proof, also, 
that an entire disregard to God 
may exist in the same individual 
who exhibits many of the external 
virtues of society: these may be 
practised, because acceptable to 
men, while the will of the Most 
High is not recognized nor obeyed. 
«* A man may possess, to a considerable 
extent, the second class of virtues, and not 
possess so mach as one iota of the religious 
principle ; and that, among other reasons, 
because @ man may feel a value for one of 
the attributes which belong to this class of 
virtues, and have no value whatever for the 
other attribute. If justice be both ap- 
proved by God, and acceptable to men, he 
may, au the latter property, alone, be ine 
duced to the strictest maintenance of this 
virtue—and that without suffering its for- 
ner property to have any practical influence 
whatever on any of his habits, or any of his 
determinations: and the same with every 
other virtue belonging to this second class. 
As residing in his character, there may not 
be the ingredient of godliness in any oue of 
them, He may be well reported on account 
of them by men; but with God, he may lie 
under as fearful a severity of reckoning, a 
if he wanted them altogether. Surely it 
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does not go to alleviate the withdrawment 
of your homage from God, that you have 
snch a homage to the opinion of men, as in- 
fluences you to do things, to the doing of 
which, the law of God is not able to influ- 
ence you. It cannot be said to palliate the 
revolting of your inclinations from the Crea- 
tor, that you have transferred them all to 
the ereatare ; and given an ascendancy to 
the voice of human reputation, which you 
have refused to the voice and authority of 
your Lawgiver in heaven. Your want of 
subordination to bim, is surely not made up 
by the respectfal subordination that you 
render to the taste or the judgment of so- 
ciety. And, in addition to this, we wonid 
fiave you to remember, that though other 
constitutional principles, besides a regard to 
the opinion of others, helped to form the 
virtues of the sesond class upon your cha- 
racter ; though compassion, and generosity, 
and truth, would have broken oat into fall 


“and flourishing display upon you, and that, 


just because you had a native sensibility, or 
a native love of rectitude ; yet, if the first 
ingredient be wanting, if a regard to the 
approbation of God have no share in the 
production of the moral accomplishment,— 
then all the morality you can pretend to, is 
of as little religious estimation, and is as 
utterly disconnected with the rewards of 
religion, as all the clegance of taste you can 
pretend to, or all the raptured love of mu- 
sic you can pretend to, or all the vigour 
and dexterity of bodily exercise you can 
pretend to. ° All these, in reference to the 
great question of immortality, profit but 
little; and it is godliness alone that is pro- 
fitable unto all things.”—pp. 49—51. 


This distinction also gives us 
the reason why the influence of 
religious principle is undervalued, 
and even disliked by the world. 
The unpopular class of virtues are 
those in which the Christian most 
conspicuously differs from the men 
of the world, because he possesses 
the others, in a considerable mea- 
sure, only in common with them ; 
so that the former come to be as- 
sociated more exclusively with god- 
liness. 

“ The first class of virtues bear the cha- 
racter of religiousness more strongly, just 
because they bear that character more 
singly. The people who are without, might, 
no doubt, see in every real Christian the vir- 
tuesof the second class also ; but these virtues 
do not belong to them peculiarly and exclu- 
sively. For thongh it be true, that every 
religious man must be honest, the converse 
does not follow, that every honest man must 
be religious. And it is because the social 
accomplishments do not form the specific, 


that neither do they form the most promi- 
nent and distinguishing marks of Chris- 
tianity. They may also be recognized as 
features in the character of men, who ut- 
terly repudiate the whole style and doo- 
trine of the New Testament; and hence a 
very prevalent impression im society, that 
the faith of the Gospel does not bear so 
powerfully and so directly on the relative 
virtues of human conduct. A few instances 
of hypocrisy amongst the more serious proe 
fessors of our faith, serve to rivet the im- 
pression, and to give it perpetuity in the 
world. One single example, indeed, of 
sanctimonious duplicity, will suffice, in the 
judgment of many, to cover the whole of 
vital and orthodox Christianity with dis- 
grace. The report of it will be borne in 
triumph amongst the companies of the irre- 
ligious. The man who pays no homage to 
Sabbaths, or to sacraments, will be contrast- 
ed in the open, liberal, and manly style of 
all his transactions, with the low cunning 
of this drivelling methodistical pretender ; 
and the loud langh of a multitude of scorn- 
ers, will give a force and a swell to this 
public outery against the whole character 
of the sainthood.”--pp. 57, 58. 


On this subject, Dr. Chalmers 
remarks, that there is a tendency to 
delusion, even on the of the 
disciples. of the faith. They are 
apt to forget that the social virtues, 
besides being approved of men, 
are acceptable to God; and, on 
this latter account, “ should be 
made the subjects of most strenu- 
ous cultivation.” 


They must not “ stigmatize as fruitless 
and insignificant moralities, those virtues 
which enter as compouent parts into the 
service of Christ;” nor must they ‘‘ ex- 
pend all their warmth on the high and pe- 
culiar doctrine of the New Testament, while 
they offer a cold and reluctant admission 
to the practical. dutics of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

“« It is false, that the principle of Chris- 
tian sanctification possesses no influence 
over tho familiarities of civil and ordi 
life. It is altogether false, that godliness is 
a virtue of such a lofty and monastic order, 
as to hold its dominion only over the solem- 
nities of worship, or over the solitades of 
prayer and spiritual contemplation. If it 
be substantially a grace within us at all, it 
will give a direction and a colour to the 
whole of our path in society.. There is not 
one conceivable transaction, amongst all the 
manifold’ varieties of human employment, 
which it is not fitted to animate by its spirit. 
There is nothing that meets us too homely 
to be beyond the reach of obtaining, from its 
influence, the stamp of somethiog celestial. 
It offers to take the whole mau under its 
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ascendency, and to subordinate a!l his move- 
ments: nor does it hold the place which 
rightfully belongs to it, till it be vested with 
a presiding authority over the entire system 
of buman affairs. And, therefore, it is, that 
the preacher is not bringing down Chris- 
tianity, he is only sending it abroad over the 
field of its legitimate operation, when he goes 
with it to your counting-bouses,and there re- 
bukes every selfish inclination that would car- 
ry you ever so little within the limits of fraa- 
dalency; when he enters into your cham- 
bers of agency, and there detects the cha- 
racter of falsehood, which lurks ander all 
the plausibility of your maltiplied and ex- 
cessive charges; when he repairs to the 
crowded market-place, and pronounces of 
every bargain, over which truth, in all the 
strictness of Quakerism, has not presided, 
that it is tainted with moral evil; when he 
looks into your shops, and in listening to 
the contest of argument between bin who 
magnifies his article, and him who pretends 
to undervalue it, he calls it the contest of 
avarice, broken loose from the restraints of 
integrity: he is not, by all this, valgarizing 
religion, or giving it the hue and the cba- 
racter of earthliness; he is only asserting 
the might and the universality of its sole 
pre-eminence over man.”— pp. 61—63. 


The third sermon is on “ The 
Power of Selfishness, in promoting 


the Honesties of Mercantile Inter- 
course.” After observing, that 
there exists a greater demand ‘in 
society for the virtues of honour 
and equity, than of benevolence 
and generosity, the first being more 
indispensable than the latter to its 
prosperity, Dr. Chalmers proceeds 
to show, that “ the vast majority 
of all equitable dealing among men 
is performed not on the principle 
of honour at all, but on the prin- 
ciple of selfishness ;” and that, 
were it not for this restraint, the 
genuine depravity of the heart 
would show. itself in its true 
colours, and the world would be 
transformed into “ a scene of un- 
blushing fraud, of open and law- 
less depredation.” In proof of 
this, he appeals to the general ex- 
perience of those conversant, in 
business ; to the case of a fair and 
honourably conducted partnership, 
degenerating, at its i. into a 
contest of selfishness, when the 
view of mutual advantage no longer 
renders the amities and honesties 


of intercourse necessary; to the 
practices of dishonourable bank- 
ruptcy ; to frauds upon ecclesias- 
tical and government revenues ; 
and to the fact, that the slighter 
sins of petty injustice and embez- 
zlement, where the injury to so- 
ciety is trifling, and principle alone 
is concerned, are very little ac- 
counted of among professors. This 
last subject is touched on in the be- 
ginning of the next discourse. Our 
limits forbid us to follow, in a more 
detailed manner, the admirable il- 
lustrations, deduced from these to- 
pics, of the preceding position. 

The preacher next establishes 
the truth, that a transgression, 
trifling as to external amount, may, 
in respect to the internal principk, 
incur high criminality. The pro- 
position itself is undeniably just 
and important, and is illustrated 
in general with great force and 
ability : we suspect, however, that 
in his zeal for enforcement, Dr. C. 
has overstated one of his argu- 
ments. 


“ The first reason which we would assign 
in vindicativn of this, is, that by a small act 
of injustice, the line which separates the 
right from the wrong, is just as effectually 
broken over, as by a great act of injustice. 

- « » It was in the act of crossing that 
line, and not in the act of guing onwards 
after Le bad crossed it—it was then that the 
contest between right and wrong was en- 
tered upon, and then it was decided. ‘That 
was the instant of time at which principle 
struck her surrender. The great pull which 
the man had to make, was in the act of 
overleaping the fence of separation; and 
after that was done, justice had no other 
barrier by which to obstrnct his progress . 
over the whole extent of the field which she 
had interdicted. ‘There might be barriers 
of a different description, .... Other 
principles, and other considerations, may 
restrain his progress to the very heart 
the territory, but justice is not one of them; 
this he deliberately flung away from hii at 
that moment, when he passed the line of 
circumvallation. . ,. . It is not by a gem 
tle transition, that a man steps over from 
honesty to dishonesty. There is between 
them a wall rising up anto heaven; and the 
high authority of heaven must be stormed, 
ere one inch of entrance can be made into 
the region of iniquity.”—pp. 111. Xe. 


Dr. Chalmers here evidently 
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affirms, that upon the commission 
of a petty act of injustice, the trans- 
gressor thenceforth dismisses all re- 
gard to what is right and honest, 
that such principles are instantly 
banished from his mind. It seems 
to us, however, very plain, that it 
happens in this precisely as in other 
cases of sin; conscience sustains 
a gradual depravation ; the hold of 
principle on the mind becomes less 
and less, as iniquity is persever- 
ingly practiced, and the process of 
hardening in guilt, has advanced 
further in that man who is charge- 
able with atrocious acts of injustiee, 
than in him who does not venture 
beyond the “ petty work of pur- 
loining and pilfering.” Dr. Chal- 
mers’s text, ‘* He that is unjust in 
the least, is unjust‘also in much,” 
expresses no more, therefore, than 
the principle formerly stated, as to 
the truth of which there can be no 
dispute. 

This principle, the preacher also 
illustrates from the test of obedi- 
ence, prescribed to our first parents, 
the eating or not eating the for- 
bidden fruit ; a topic which has so 
often called forth “ the profane and 
unthinking levity of many a scor- 
ner.” We are not sure, that the 
terms in which Dr. C. expatiates 
on this subject have no tendency 
to excite the levity, which it is in- 
tended to repress. The weight of 
the argumentitself, however, ought 
most certainly to repress it, and 
the excellent practical reflections 
introduced, ought to turn it into a 
feeling of salutary conviction and 
alarm, 


(To be continued.) 
Mills’s History wf the Crusades. 
(Continued from p. 87.) 
We should trench most uncon- 
scionably on the limits of our work, 
and, at the same time, disappoint 
the curiosity of our readers, which 
can only be fully gratified by the 
details of the original, were we to 
insert a bald chronicle of reigns 
and events. Our comment, then, 
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must be directed only to those 
leading circumstances, which, after 
all, form the main objects of me- 
mory, and the principal materials 
for the guidance of judgment. 
The earlier monarchs of Jerusa- 
lem were men of valour and ability, 
and, in its largest dimensions, their 
kingdom extended from the sea to 
the desert, and from the Tripoline 
frontier to the Lake Asphaltites. 
The principalities of Edessa and 
Antioch, with some smaller petty 
sovereignties, if they had been 
added to the central territory, 
would have made a material: en- 
largement of its strength., The 
weakness of the European esta- 
blishments in-Syria, lay principally 
in the circumstance that they held 
the land, not by colonization, but 
by military tenure: their strength 
consisted in the zeal, valour, and 
devotedness of the military erders ; 
but these alone were insufficient 
for their arduous duty, and the 
occasional enterprises of the Eu- 


ropean powers were conducted in 
too desultory and injudicious a 


manner to produce any nent- 
ly beneficial effect. The Knights 
Hospitallers, afterwards forming 
the celebrated order of Malta, 
were, as their name imports, at 
first, an association of charity for 
the purpose of tending the sick ; 
but becoming subsequently more 
numerous and consolidated, they 
distinguished themsel es rather by 
their desperate valour in the for- 
tress and in the field, than by 
their diligence in their original 
destination. Their several exploits 
belong to a later period of history. 
The Red Cross Knights, after- 
wards famous as the Templars, 
primarily united for the special 
purpose of guarding the helpless 
pilgrim on his dangerous itinera- 
tion ; they advanced in power and 
wealth until their riches, and pos- 
sibly their pride and insolence, 
provoked their extermination, with 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
by Philip of France. The order 
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of St. Lazarus devoted itself to the 
care of those afflicted with leprosy, 


and by a singular regulation, the 

master was, by the origi- 
nal constitution, always to be a 
leper. 

About the middle of the twelfth 
century, the Turks broke in upon 
the eastern frontier of the Latin 
kingdom, and the celebrated St. 
Bernard employed his influence, 
and his eloquence in rousing Eu- 
rope to arms. Louis VII. was 
the first sovereign who eng: in 
the sacred cause, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Emperor Conrad 
IIL, set out for the Holy Land. 
They sustained the usual portion 
of suffering on the march, fought 
bravely against the Moslems, and 
formed the siege of Damascus. 
But new leaders had now the di- 
rection of the Mohammedan arms 
and councils; Noureddin and 
Saphadin were men, not only of 
brilliant courage, but of consum- 
mate conduct; and, after being 
compelled to retreat with disgrace 
from the walls of Damascus, Con- 
rad and Louis returned to Europe. 
But the most successful enemy of 
the Christians was Saladin, one of 
the generals of Noureddin, who 
had assumed independent autho- 
rity over the realms of Egypt, 
during the life-time of his master, 
and was liberated from the threa- 
tened vengeance by the death of 
that accomplished prince. Nour- 
reddin was an illustrious prince : 

“ The strong expression of Abulfeda, 
that a volume could not contain an enume- 
ration of his virtues, receives some coun- 
tenance from the manner in which he was 
spoken of by Christians. The Archbishop 
of Tyre celebrates his justice, his clemency, 
and religious disposition. Though the 
greatest Muselman Prince of his age, he 
was as simple in his dress as the. meanest 
peasant. In his reign, the laws were so 


well administered, that Damascus was crowd- , 


ed with strangers. The public revenues 
were never distributed by the King, ex- 
cept in the presence of the doctors of the 
law ; and so sinall a portion did he reserve 
for the support of his dignity, that his Queen 
complained of bis parsimuny, But he re- 
plied, “ I fear God, and am no more than the 


[Marcn, 


treasurer of the Moslems. Their property L 
cannot alienate; but [still possess three shops 
in the city of Hems; these you may take, 
and thesc alone | can bestow.” In every part 
of his dominions, he built mosques and hos- 
pitals, and places of refresiment for travel- 
lers. The ascetic, too, might find a convent, 
and the studious a school. But the most 
beneficial of ail his institutions was a tribu- 
nal for the redress of wrongs. which emirs 
and governors had committed on their sub- 
jects, Power acknowledged the dignity of 
genius; for men of learning were so much 
the objects of his attention, that he arose te 
meet them, and never required them to ob- 
serve the Asiatic custom of standing iv the 
presence of their sovereign.”--pp. 422, 423. _ 

The valour and abilities of Sa- 
ladin were but feebly opposed by 
the arms and counsels of the Chris- 
tians. The court of Jerusalem 
was distracted by intriguers ; and 
Guy de Lusignan, the monarch 
to whom the direction of the state 
was entrusted, was of a weak and 
inefficient character. Saladin col- 
lected his troops, and laid siege to 
Tiberius, where he was attacked 
by Guy and his army, over whom 
he gained a complete victory, tak- 
ing prisoners the King and his 
nobility. The capture of Jerusa- 
lem soon followed ; and the mer- 
ciful and generous behaviour of 
the Mussulman conqueror, was in 
perfect contrast with the atrocities 
which had been perpetrated by the 
Europeans when the holy city had 
fallen into their hands. Little more 
than eighty-seven years had elapsed 
between the foundation and the fall 
of the Christian “empire in Pales- 
tine, and the fortress of Tyre was 
nearly the only strong hold which 
in that quarter remained to the 
Crusaders. It was fiercely as 
saulted by Saladin, but he was 
compelled to raise the siege by 
Conrad of Montserrat, whose va- 
lour supplied the deficiency of his 
resources. Antioch, however, was 
less successfully defended, and be- 
came tributary to the Turks. 

The third crusade was com- 
menced by the march of the Ger- 
man troops of Frederick Barba- 
rossa, who died in Asia. The ar- 
mies of Philip Augustus, of France, 
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and Richard of England followed. 
This expedition was principally 
remarkable for the exploits of the 
English King: the battle of Azo- 
tus was gained by his skill and 
valour ; but the dissentions of the 
allies defeated the prospect of final 
success, and Richard returned, af- 
ter having, at least, placed the 
Christian states of Palestine in a 
far more commanding position than 
that which they occupied at his 
arrival. The fourth crusade was 
undertaken by the Germans, and 
proved disastrous in its result, 
though at one time success appear- 
ed within their grasp. The fifth 
org: in’ the fanaticism of 
Fulk, a French ecclesiastic, and 
was warmly patronized by Inno- 
eent III.; the Venetians engaged 
in the enterprise, but political and 
mercenary motives mingled with 
the ostensible designs of the Croisés, 
and their formidable preparations 
against the Mussulmans, termi- 
nated in the storm and plunder of 
the Christisn city of Constanti- 
nople, and in the establishment of 
a Latin dominion over the Byzan- 
tine states. The sixth crusade 
fluctuated between victory and de- 
feat, until the arrival of the Empe- 
ror of Germany Frederick IL, 
whose sagacious™policy procured 
the restoration of Jerusalem, and 
of other important towns. The 
seventh and eighth crusades, like 
those immediately preceding, would 
require a considetable and unpro- 
fitable sacrifice of space to admit 
of tracing out their complicated 
series; they failed, however: and, 
in the last, the King of France, 
Louis IX., was taken prisoner in 
Egypt. The’ last crusade took 
place toward the close of the 
thirteenth century, and the most 
illustrious agent concerned in 

was our brave and able, but 
eruel, Prince Edward ; but before 
that'century had ‘ absolved its 
fated round,’ Acre had been storm- 
ed. by the overwhelming numbers 
of the Egyptian soldiery, and the 

Cone. Mac. No. 39. 


Christian kingdom of Jefusalem 
became ‘a shadow and a name.’ 
The military orders struggled to 
the last ; they fell in. the field or 
in the breach, and the few survivors 
of their heroic bands, retired from 
the Holy Land only, when the 
‘ last dyke’ was forced. The fate 
of these institutions is briefly re- 
corded in these volumes; the 
Teutonic knights obtained an inde- 
pendent establishment in Prussia ; 
the Hospitallers gained possession 
of Rhodes, and whendriven thence, 
became permanently masters of the 
Island of Malta ; but the Templars 
became the objects of royal cupi- 
dity : they were inhumanly perse- 
euted by Philip the Fair, their 
estates were confiscated, and the 
order annihilated. 

It only now remains, that we 
advert to the probable effects of 
the crusades, on European charac 
ter and civilization. Mr. Mills 
has not quite satisfied us in his 
ehapter on this subject ; nor has 
he, we think, made ont the ineffi- 
ciency in this respect of the Holy 
Wars. It was scarcely possible, 
that transactions of such magni- 
tude could have taken place with- 
out some effect or other on the 
social and political system, and, in 
the actual circumstances of Europe; 
change could hardly be for: the 
worse. Beyond all question, they 
strongly excited the public mind ; 
they gave rise to reasoning and 
discussion, and it is in evidence, 
that these mental exercises were 
sometimes very strongly on the 
liberal side. mmerce was eX 
tended and benefited, and the pas- 

through various countries,and 
the sight of different habits arid 
manners, must have enlarged the 
range of ideas, and extended the 
limit of knowledge. It is, in 
short, clear to us, that the writers- 
who are disposed to question the 
salutary influence of the crusades, 
have not sufficiently weighed the 
true nature of the transactions: 


Nor,are we disposed to reject the’ 
oe 
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suggestion, that the lavish distri- 
bution of indulgences, and the 
collateral ions of papal 
power, had a decided tendency to 

the eyes of the world to the 

rdity and palpable falsehood 
of the ions of Rome. It is 
the continual tendency of. impos- 
ture to overreach itself, and it is 
never more certain of detection, 
than when in the plenitude of its 
success, and apparently riding 
triumphantly on the necks of its 
votaries, it taxes their credulity, 
as it were, in sport and scorn. 
Providence has in all the scourges 
of human nature, balanced the 
bane and the antidote, and we can, 
to our own satisfaction, distinctly 
trace the operation of that great 
law in the present instance, But, 
however, all this may be, it is im- 
possible, not to observe how lovely 
genuine Christianity shows in the 
contrast, which her spirit and doc- 
trines exhibit to the wild and fero- 
cious maxims of those, who bor- 


rowed her name to sanction their 


atrocious tions—it is im- 
possible not toexult in that glorious 
event, which burst the thraldom 
in which popery had bound the 
nations, and poured in a flood of 
glorious light on the blackness of 
the darkness of her abominations. 
In the primitive charch,” observes 
Kishop Burnet, “ there were very severe 
rules made, obliging all that had sinned 
publicly, (and they were afterwards applied 
to such as had sinned secretly,) to continue 
far many years ina state of separation from 
the sacrament, and of and discipline. 
But because ali such general rales admit of 
a great variety of circumstances, taken from 
men’s sius, their persons, and their repent- 
ance, there was a power given fo ail Bishops 
hy the council of Nice, to shorten the time, 
and to relax the security of those canons ; 
and such favour as they saw cause to grant, 
was called Indulgence. ‘This was just and 
necessary, and was a provision without 
which vo constitation or society can be well 
governed, But after the tenth century, as 
the Popes came to take this power in the 
whole extent of it into their own bands, so 
found it too feeble to carry on the great 
that they grafted upon it. They 
gave it high names, and called it a plenary 
ission, and the of all sins: which 
the world was taught to look on as a thing 






ofa mach bigher nature, than the bare ex- 
cusing of men from discipline and penance, 
Purgatory was then got tobe firmly believed, 
and al! men were strangely possessed with 
the terror of it. Soadeliverance from purga- 
tory, and by consequence an immediate ad- 
mission inte heaven, was believed to be the 
certain effect of it. And to support all this, 
the doctrine of counsels of perfection, of 
works of supererogation, and of the commu- 
nication of those merits, was set ap ; and to 
that this was added, that a treasure made up 
of these, was at the Pope’s disposal, and in 
his keeping. ‘The ase that this was pat to, 
was as bad as the forgery itself. Multitudes 
were by these means engaged to go to the 
Lely Land, to recover it out of the hands of 
the Saracens: afterwards they armed vast 
numbers against the heretics to extirpate 
them : they fought also all those quarrels 
which their ambitions pretensions evgaged 
them in, with emperors aud other princes, 
by the same pay; and at last they set it to 
sale with the same impudence, aud almost 
with the same methods, that mountebanks 
use in the venting of their secrets. This 
was sO gross even in an ignorant age, and 
among the rader sort, that it gave the first 
rise to the reformation: and as the progress 
of it was a very sigual work of God, so it 
was in a great measure owing to the scan- 
dals, that this shameless practice had given 
the werld.”—-Exposition of the 39 Articles, 
pp. 177, 178.--Ed. 1746. 


This is mulium in parvo; and 
we are persuaded that, it contains 
a just statement of the matter. 

Our favourable opinion of the 
present work has been expressed 
before ; but we_,sannot take leave 
of Mr. Mills without hinting to 
him, that Thucydides and Livy, 
are better general models of his- 
torial composition, than Tacitus 
with all his admirable qualities. 
Gibbon imitated the latter, and 
Mr. Mills has imitated Gibbon; 
much as in many respects we ad- 
mire the latter, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that we think his 
style, as well as his principles, de- 
testable, and since Mr. M. exhibits 
no taint of the latter, we wish, 
that he had avoided the infection 
of the former. We had marked 
some instances of absurd expre® 
sion; but we have been hitherto 
in good humour with Mr. Mills, 
and we will not risk the su 

icion of a different mood in taking 
leave. 
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. TRACTS ON DISSENT FROM THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


_ 1. An Affectionate Address to those 


Dissenters from the Communion 
of the Church of England, who 
agree with her in the leading 
doctrines of Christianity : with a 
Postscript to the Rev. S. Newton, 
occasioned by his Letter to the 
Author, entitled, “‘ The Dissen- 
ters Apology,” . Ge By 
Samuel Wiz, A.M. F.R. and AS. 
,&c. §c. 2d edit. Rivingtons. 1s. 
2. The Dissenters Apology, in a 
Letter to the Rev. Samuel Wiz, 
containing some Reasons why the 
Orthodox Dissenters feel obliged 
in Conscience, not to comply with 
his Affectionate Address, be. Sc. 
By S. Newton. Longman, 6d. 


3. Thoughts on Separation from the 
Established Church, its alleged 
Causes and probable Conse- 
quences, Illustrative of its Im- 
propriety and Dangerous Ten- 
dency ; in a Letter to a Dissent~ 
ing Clergyman. By the Rev. 
C. H. Hodgson, A.M.  Riving- 
tons. 


Tue learned and reverend author 
of the first of these pamphlets; 
merits our best thanks even for 


this late expression of his affec- 
tionate regard toward the orthodox 


Dissenters. The amiable spirit of 
his tract is the more estimable, as 
in modern times it has become so 
rare among the party he repre- 
sents. We wish here, however, 
to forget the inundation of abuse 
and scurrility, with which Dissen- 
ters are at this moment surrounded, 
that we may do justice to this ami- 
cable address of the Vicar of St. 
Bartholomew the Less. We trust 
Dissenters will not be found defi- 
cient in charity towards all good 
men, nor in ul attention to 
those of the clergy who address 
them as Christians, and admit, 
that, however mistaken, they may 
yet be sincere. Such attention 
and respect we feel to be especially 


~ 


due to the few who treat us as 
brethren, while so many, in the 
plenitade of their power and zeal, 
are first fer delivering us to “ un- 
covenanted “mercies,” and then for 
prompting the legislature to em- 
ploy wholesome chastisement for 
the suppression of our errors. We 
can assure Mr. Wix, we are as 
deeply enamoured of those celes- 
tial graces, peace, and love, as 
himself; and may be permitted 
to say, we can accompany him in 
all his pious aspirations for their 
prevalence. We desire unity with 
all the saints; though with none 
beside. We are, however, assured, 
there can be no real unity without 
agreement, and just as little with- 
out purity. While, therefore, we 
admit the majesty of his design, 
and admire the charity of his ad- 
dress, we are yet completely at 
issue with him upon first princi- 
ples. Dissenters may, we con- 
ceive, upon infinitely better ground 
than he has assumed, invite his con- 
entrence in: those exclusively di- 
vine, uhencumbered and liberal — 
terms of communion, upon which 
alone a general union of Christians 
is either desirable or practicable. 
An affectionate address to those 
who differ from us, inviting them 
to conform themselves to our cus- 
toms, should display the sterner 
qualities of reason and truth: for 
affectionate entreaty, without the 
nerve of reason, is neither a manly 
nor a Christian weapon. Exhorta- 
tions to conformity‘and unity, if 
they contain no concessions, and 
fairly attempt no conciliation, are 
but a mockery of the grounds of 
our dissent. It is not from the des- 
titution of Christian love towards 
our brethren, that we. separate 
from their communion, but because 
they impose their devices upon our 
conscience. They compel our dis- 
sent: for we are accustomed to 
give to truth a priority, even to 
love; and to exalt allegiance to 
Christ into a sublime pre-eminence. 
over all the pleasures and advan 
U2 
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tages of a more general and visible 
union with his professed followers. 
We have been taught, that no price 
can be too great to be paid for the 
truth, and none large enough to be 
received for it. Werethere nothing 
more valuable than uniformity, or 
more essential to the well-being of 
the Christian church than a visible 
unity, we should soon lay aside our 
troublesome scruples, and escape 
from the odium which pursues us. 
But it is at our peril to sacrifice 
conscience to unity, or the purity 
of Christian fellowship to its exten- 
sion, Upon these principles, we 
conceive, that our conformity to 
the wishes of our Episcopalian 
friends would reflect no credit upon 
them, and bring neither satisfac- 
tion nor honour to ourselves. We 
should esteem our conformity to 
their church sinfal: otherwise, we 
impeach our own. separation as 
schismatical. If the clergy sup- 
pose, that we are conscientious in 
our withdrawment, and that our 
love of truth prevails over interest, 
then they ought to seek our re- 
turn omy by answering our rea- 
sons, and removing our objections. 
But, if they suppose our dissent 
rests upon any other ground, than 
that of allegiance to the great Lord 
of conscience—or that we are so 
schismatical as to make a wilful 
_ separation, and so absurd as wan- 
tonly to expose ourselves to the 
odium, the deprivations, and the 
seculions, which they think it 
right to inflict, we then deserve nei- 
ther to be reasoned with nor court- 
ed—we should be objects of pity, 
but not of love; and stand.more in 
need of a lodgment in Bedlam, than 
of an affectionate address, If on the 
other hand, the averment of Dis- 
senters is admitted, that they sepa- 
rate from the Establishment on the 
high ground of scriptural authority, 
and from the dictates of conscience, 
then mere appeals to their Christian 
affection are wholly misplaced; and 
attempts to alarm them by pleading 
the consequences of their separa- 
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tion, are but bribes offered to their 
weaker powers to betray and en- 
slave the nobler. Moreover, we 
might ask, What advantages, com- 
mensurate with the sacrifices de- 
manied of us, could the church of 
England propose? What would 
either the eause of truth, or of the 
Gospel, gain, by auniversal acquies- 
cence of al} Christendom in the 
human creeds, the human imposi- 
tions, the human liturgy, the human 
ceremonies of this church? To all 
that is truly divine in her, we al- 
ready conform, not because she 
teaches it, but because we find 
it in the Bible; and what more 
could be gained to the purity and 
honour of the Gospel, by the flat- | 
tery of a universal homage paid to 
her human additions and devices ? 
We can see no end that would re- 
sult, but the gratification of a love 
of power, and the indolence and 
degeneracy, which pride and re- 
pose would speedily generate. We 
do not in these remarks mean 


to insinuate, that Mr. Wix really 
expected Dissenters to relinquish 
their convictions in obedience to 
his affectionate call to unity ; for 
he makes some efforts to state and 


meet their objections. And yet 
he scarcely seems to expect, that 
they would accept his work asa 
full and fair investigation of the 
grand question—for he enters very 
superficially, we had almost said, 
artfully into their objections, evi- 
dently designing to make his most 
forcible appeal rest upon the evil 
consequences; of which he admits 
they are the innocent, though the 
real, cause. His first sentence leads 
us into his design, and lays the 
foundation for nearly the whole of 
his affectionate appeal. 

‘« The lamentable and) increasing preva- 
Jence of unscriptural doctrine over the 
Christian world, is of so serious a nature 
as to demand our best united efforts, ander 
the favour of Almighty God, to restrain it. 
—p. 3. 

Alluding to those Dissenters 
who deny the leading points of 
the Christian faith, he says: 
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« It would be beyond the immediate pur- 

pose of this address to advert, at present, 

to their errors farther than by cautioning 

you against unintentionally giving encour- 
nt to them. 

* You, who believe the essential doc- 
trines of Scripture, which have been men- 
tioned, will feel any injary likely to accrue 
to them from divisions and dissent, which 
the Arian, the Socinian, and the Unitarian 
cannot feel, They, indecd, consistently with 
their own principles, must be in dissent 
from the church of England.”—p. 3. 

The author seems to make this 
his chief argument with orthodox 
Dissenters in inducing them to 
conform, and upon it he grounds 
the touching appeal made in the 
end of his letter, which we shall 
have occasion to quote in the se- 
quel. He does not, however, ex- 

that Dissenters will feel the 
full weight of his affectionate ad- 
dress without some effort of reason- 
ing—and in this he judged rightly. 
He, therefore, proceeds to notice 
several of their supposed objec- 
tions to the Establishment. We 
are, however, sorry he meddled 
with these, ‘since he has neither 


done us justice in stating the true 
objections, nor himself credit in 
going fairly to the bottom of those 


he does state. He surely cannot 
presume so far upon the simplicity 
of Dissenters, as to suppose that 
they would admit his very partial 
statements, as a fair summary of 
their objections, nor his unsup- 
ported assertions for adequate re- 
plies. He must, indeed, be very 
slenderly skilled in dialectics, not 
to perceive the sophistry of his own 
reasoning ;—and very superficially 
read in the history of the Non-con- 
formist controversy, not to know, 
that every portion of his argument 
has been exploded a thousand 
times. Yet he seems to assume, 
that we shall admit his statement of 


» Our objections as both adequate and 


accurate, and his replies, which, in 
the best denomination we can give 
them, are but evasions, as though 
they were final appeals to the au- 
thority of Scripture and reason. 

. He first supposes us to object, 
“ that the Gospel is not sufficient- 
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ly provided for, or not faithfully 
preached in the church ;” and this 
objection he endeavours to parry, 
by telling us of the examination 
candidates for holy orders under- 
go; and that if a ‘‘ case should 
be supposed of the insufficiency of 
any particular clergyman,”—“ the 
church seems to depend much 
more on her pious and compre- 
hensive arrangement, than on any 
casual qualities of her ministers ! !” 
Alas! then, for the good qualities 
which Paul instructed Timothy 
and Titus to seek in the mini- 
sters they ordained, and without 
which none should be ordained, 
or if ordained, deprived. Alas! 
for aptness to teach—blamel. 
hospitality—love of good men— so- 
briety — justice — hol:ness—temper- 
ance—and holding fast the faithful 
word, that we may be able, by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers ;—these are 
only casuaL qualities, according 
to Mr. Wix’s declaration, and may 
well be overlooked, or the absence 
of them pardoned, in a church that 
‘* depends much more on her pious 
and comprehensive arrangement.” 
Our readers will doubtless wonder 
what this pious and comprehensive 
arrangement is, to which so “ much 
more” confidence is due than to 
the casuaL Quaxities of mini- 
sters:—it consists in — the Articles 
—the Catechism — the Prayer-book 
—and, last of all, the Bible—“ from 
whence are derived the Creeds, * 
and the Commandments,” But a 
Dissenter will reply to all this, 
what a pity the Apostle Paul was 
not in possession of this happy 
succedaneum, to which he might 
have directed his young friends, 
Timothy and Titus, in case of the — 
absence of those good qualities he 


* The reverend and learned author would 
doubtless render a great service to the 
church to which he belongs, for which 
some special mark of favour would be con- 
ferred, if he could point out to the yet in- 
quiring world, from what part of Scripture 
the church derives, for instance, the Atha- 
nasian Creed. 
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had directed them to seek, and 
without which he would have had 
them “ lay hands on no man.” 

But after all, the reverend a,l- 
vocate of the church has missed 
his ground ; for if every clergy- 
man, in every church, really pos- 
sessed all the good qualities which 
we deem essential to the pastoral 
character, but which the Church, 
we are sorry to find, considers 
only casvuat, still we should re- 
main separatists. He has not done 
us justice, by stating as our first 
and chief reason, (and none but 
our chief reasons should have 
found a place in his small pam- 
phlet,) one that is founded on ac- 
cidental circumstances, and not on 
the essential principles of the Esta- 
blishment. The alleged ground 
is one often assigned by Church- 
men, to justify themselves in go- 
ing to the meeting-house, but 
ceases to be valid where a pious, 
evangelical, and laborious minister, 
occupies the church: so that the 
argument itself’ is local and con- 
ditional, and no true Dissenter 
will assign it as any thing ntore 
than a collateral reason, appli- 
cable not essentially to the ground 
of the controversy, though fre- 
quently recognized as an occasion 
of dissent. 

The reverend author next pro- 
ceeds to show, that the admini- 
stration of the Church, being in 
the hands of Bishops, proves it to 
be apostolical. He has devoted 
about three pages to the elucida- 
tion of this argument, and after 
all has said nothing to the purpose ; 
for Dissenters admit his premises, 
but deny his conclusion. To prove 
that the government of the apusto- 
lic church was by Bishops, is only 
proving what we never doubt ; but 
the argument is void in its applica- 
tion, unless he can prove that they 
were such Bishops as the Church 
of England now possesses. A dis- 
trict surveyor, or a receiver gene- 

-ral of taxes, may be called a 
Bishop, if he please to assume the 
name, and men choose to address 
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him by it; but neither of these 
characters: would be further from 
a scriptural claim to the title, than 
men who sustain no pastoral rela- 
tion, and take no charge of a dis- 
tinct church, but who exercise the 
functions and assume the title of 
Lordship over God's heritage, and 
assert an arbitrary and final domi- 
nation over the real pastors and 
elders. He should at least have 
known, that Dissenters plead eccle- 
siastical history, and the testimony 
of the Scriptures, to prove, that 
primitive bishops were but the pas- 
tors of distinct congregations ; and 
that in Acts xx. those very persons 
who, at the 17th verse, are calied 
elders of the church, (rpeafvrepove,) 
are in the 28th verse addressed by 
Paul as its bishops (emoxorove). 
He should have supposed that we 
are conversant with the testi- 
mony of ecclesiastical historians ; 
and he might have known, that 
we_have again and again defied 
the patrons of Diocesan Episco- 
pacy to produce the shadow of 
their office either from the sacred 
record, or the purest and earliest 
period of the Christian church. 
But all this is passed over’ in si- 
lence, and the old, stale, sophisti- 
cal method is revived, of proving 
that the term bishops is used by 
the Apostles ; that it is retained in 
the Church of England ; there- 
fore, the Church of England is 
a truly apostolic church. We 
cannot here pass over a part of 
Mr. Wix’s reply to Mr. Newton, 
who had alleged in his letter the 
substance of what we have above 
stated. Having adroitly avoided 
the discussion of the terms elder 
and presbyter, Mr. Wix refers to 
the testimony of Pearson, as quoted 
and approved by Whitby. - Charity 
will not allow us to suppose é 
Mr. Wix had read a Jitte,or a word 
in Whitby beyond his quotation, 
otherwise he must have seen that 
Whitby conceded the argument to 
Dissenters, and then he would 
stand convicted of one of the most 
dishonourable suppressions we ever 
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remember to have witnessed. We 
therefore ascribe his mistake to in- 
advertence, and proceed to set him 
right. Mr. Wix says: 

“ What the learned Dr. Whitby, when 
commenting on the 7th verse of the first 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus, ob- 
serves, from Bishop Pearson’s writings, 
should not, however, pass unnoticed. 

‘ The reverend and learned Bishop Pear- 
son, he says, ‘ proves from St. Clemens of 
Alexandria, Tertullian and Origen, that in 
their judgment, the Apostle speaks of Pres- 
byters properly so called; as doth also 

vet from this argoment, that the 
Apostle requires Presbyters in the plural 
to be ordained in every city, whereas there 
was to be only one single Bishop in a city.” 
—p. 19. 

So far Mr. Wix’s citation. Dr. 
Whitby however- continues: “ But 
I find no answer fo the argument, 
that the same, person is a Presbyter 
in the 5th who is a Bishop in the 
7th verse; and therefore I still in- 
cline to the opinion of Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, St. Jerom, Oecumenius, 
and Theophylact, THAT THE NAMES 
WERE THEN COMMON.”—So much 
for the cause of Episcopacy. Mr. 
Wix must meet Dissenters upon 
this branch of the argument with 
more Jearning, and new autho- 

. tities, or with the old weapons 
he will but renew the discomfiture 
and disgrace so often experienced 
by the friends of. Diocesan Epis- 
copacy. Mr. Newton’s reply, there- 
fore, upon this point, remains more 
than unshaken, it is honoured by 
this attempt to overthrow it. 

* Mr. Wix next advances to the 


; proof, that “ the Church of Eng- 


and maintains all the scriptural 
doctrines of Christianity,” &c. ; 
and then he quotes the 6th Article, 
-which, as well as the 19th, may 
easily be proved to be at variance 
with the whole constitution of the 
Church ; but yet upon this Article, 
the spirit of which is contradicted 
by the 20th, and the letter of 
‘which is violated by nearly all the 
Canons, anid by the practice of the 
Church, Mr. W. proceeds to con- 
vict the Dissenters of a “ departure 
Jrom the true faith of Christ.” The 
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author here is guilty of as true a 
petitio principii as can well be su 
posed ; and yet he proceeds, in the 
very next paragraph, with all the 
conscious superiority of one of the 
most skilful reasoners, to add: 


“Nor can it be otherwise. For a de- 
parture from the Catholic Church of Christ 
must, from the differences of men’s private 
judgment, lead toa diversity of opinion, and, 
cousequently, to a departure from the true 
faith ; for the true faith is alway the same. 
In it, there is no variableness, nor shadow 
of turning. But, if all authority, which 
attaches to that form of government, which 
originated with Christ and his apostles, 
shall, cease to operate, then that evil, 
which has occurred, will increase ; namely, 
all sects will consider themselves justified 
in renouncing that authority, in setting up 
their own opinions, and so creating sundry 
faiths.”—p. 9. 

If this paragraph has any mean- 
ing, it appears to us to be, that the 
authority of the Catholic Church of 
Christ was intended to restrain or 
coerce private judgments—only let 
the authority cease to operate, then 
in comes an inundation of opi- 
nions; “all sects will consider 
themselves justified in renouncing” 
—what ?—the authority of Christ ? 
—the authority of the Scriptures ? 
No: the authority of the Church. 
And does not the 20th Article 
say, “ Yet it is not lawful for the 
Church to ordain any thing that is 
contrary to God’s written word ;” 
and what is this but resigning the 
final question of agreement, or dis- 
agreement with scripture, to every 
man’s private conscience? But 
Mr. W. wishes-the authority of the 
Church to be exerted against pri- 
vate judgments and a diversity of 
opinions, If this is not the mean- 
ing of the remarkable passage just 
quoted, we shall thank any of our 
readers, or the reverend gentleman 
himself, to enlighten us by a com- 
ment; and if it is the import, as 
we believe it to be, the fair and 
natural import, then we pronounce 
it gross and undisguised popery. 
In p. 11, the author alludes rather 
faintly to another objection, which 
he found it convenient not to meet 
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in its full force,- nor in the precise 
form in which Dissenters state it. 
He says: 

* But, you will say, perhaps, that you 
have the same right to dissent from the 
Charch of England, as the Cliurch of Eag- 
Jand had to separate from the Church of 
Rome; and you may, moreover, aflirm that 
the Charch of Rome, though governed by 
Bishops, was becloaded with most grievous 
errors.”——p. 11. 

He accordingly proceeds to de- 
tail many of the corruptions on 
account of which the Church of 
England dissented from Rome, 
and then affirms, that we cannot 
justify our dissent by an analogy 
derived from the example of the 
Episcopalians. The learned author 
does not here distinguish between 
principle and circumstance. All 
the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome grew out of a false principle; 
and the ablest divines, who fought 
the battle of the Reformation, 
rested their cause, not on the 
amount or the aggravation of the 
alleged corruptions, but upon the 
principle,—the Bible—the Bible 
alone is our religion. Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet’s discourse against the 
idolatry of Rome states this prin- 
ciple thus: “The short resolution 
of our faith is this, that we ought 
to believe nothing as an article of 
faith, but what Ged has revealed ; 
and the complete’ revelation of 
God's will to us is: contained in 
the Bible.”* Does it follow, that 
because ‘the corruptions in the 
Church of England are neither so 
namerous nor so gross as those of 
Rome, that therefore there are 
‘hone? Does not the Church of 
Engthfd practise human devices, 
and enforce them by law as strict- 
ly as ever Rome did? © ‘The prin- 
‘Giple- isthe ‘same, whether em- 
; to ‘imtroducé ‘one little 

ny or a thousand gross cor- 


i is u woh gs the principle 
and till that is 


canine as well as professedly, 
renounced, we cannot conform. 
The Church of England has never 
been able to vindicate her depar- 


we 
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ture from Rome by. other argu- 
ments than those which the Non- 


conformists still employ against - 


herself ; and yet when she turns to 
Dissenters, and urges them to co- 
alesce in her worship, she talks of 
the Church's power to decree rites, 
and urges, that though some things 
she practises are not commanded, 
yet they are not forbidden. The 
Romanist overhears the argument, 
and adds, ‘ neither is the popedom, 
nor tradition, nor councils, nor 
transubstantiation, nor purgatory,’ 
&e. It was long ago observed by 
Vincent Alsop, in his Melius In- 
arenae ‘that some of us at 
ome have furnished Rome with 
arguments against the Reforma, 
tion: arguments from the Scrip- 
ture Rome has none; from the 
nature of the thing, not one ; but 
some have put into their hands a 
left-handed dagger, which does 
mischief enough ; it’s called argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Thus when 
we aré earnest with them to throw 
away their oil and cream, they bid 
us throw away our cross: if we 
desire her to reform her cowles and 
copes, she calls us to reform our 
surplice. When in a friendly way 
we caution them not to feed upon 
the devil's flesh, they answer, as 
good eat his flesh as the broth he 
was boiled in.”—p.128. — 
We had marked many more 
of Mr. Wix’s pamphlet 
for citation and comment, but find 
it impossible''to spare room. In 
the close of his work, he makes 
S most earnest and final appeal 
our piety, upon the ground of 
os bad consequences of our dis- 
sent, in encouraging error and he- 
resy. This, as we have before 
hinted, is the chosen position, from 
which he seems to think he shall 
make the most successful assault. 


«“ Reflect, then, on the other hand, how 


the Unitarian, the Socinian, how everf op ~ 


poser of Christian doctrive and order, urges 
his apology in your. dissent, the example of 
which, as has been observed, encourages 
the dissent of those who most widely, most 
fatally, ‘differ from you. © suffer me ‘fo 
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hope, that you will think it deserves more 
of your attention than it appears hitherto to 
have engaged, whether you can be justified 
in separating from a Church, against which 
you will find, on cool and dispassionate 
examination, you can urge no solid objec- 
tions, O pray, then, that you may be 
blessed with a spirit to promote the peace 
of oar Jerusalem, to walk by the same rule, 
to mind the same thing. Enter into com- 
munion with a Charch, whe. will embrace 
you with affection, as friends and as bre- 
thren. Cease, henceforth, to give any en- 
couragement to that variety of false doc- 
trine, (most unintentionally, doubtless, you 
do give it!) which abounds in the preva- 
leuce of dissent.”-- pp. 15, 16. 

As to this passage, it is only ne- 
eessary to observe, that it ts wholly 
false in its premises. Socinians 
and Arians do not plead the exam- 
ple of the orthodox Dissenters as 
their vindication. They are per- 
fectly capable of managing their 
defence, as Dissenters, without 
any reference to human authorities 
or examples. The author himself 


has assured us, at p. 3, that Arians 
and Socinians must dissent from 
the Church of England in consis- 
tency with their own principles. 


Now, according to this statement, 
they are Dissenters because they 
are Socinians, and not Socinians 
because they are Dissenters. The 
facts of the case, as well as his own 
previous assertion, he appears en- 
tirely to have overlooked. There 
is no identity in the causes of Dis- 
sent and of Socinianism. They 
arise from sources altogether dis- 
tinct; and had Mr. Wix attended 
to the true analysis of the case, he 
would have found that Socinianism 
must be counteracted by other 
means than by a general con- 
formity of Dissenters. We could 
tell him that there are numerous 
Arians and Socinians not Dissen- 
ters, and that of Dissenters cer- 
tainly not one in a hundred is 
either an Arian or Socinian. But 
had his facts been admissible, and 
his reasoning upon them accurate, 
still our vindication would have 
pyc dae We are not accustom- 

submit our principles to the 
doctrine of ona lr 

Cone. Mat. No. 39. 
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We love truth for her own sake, 
and trust we shall never be driven 
to forsake her, though clothed in 
rags, and hunted by the malicious, 
under the name of a traitor and a 
robber. Dissenters are neither so 
nervous nor so short-sighted, as to 
be scared from their strong holds 
by all the bad consequences which 
a prejudiced ingenuity may set in 
array against them. They are as 
little suspicious of the consequences 
of truth, as afraid of being made 
amenable for them. The following 
sentiments, uttered by a soldier of 
the Parliamentary army in the civil 
wars, are powerfully expressive of 
the confidence Dissenters feel in the 
results of truth, and of their wil- 
lingness to suffer for its support :— 
“ T judge it ten times more ho- 
nourable for a single person, in 
witnessing a truth, to oppose the 
world in its power, wisdom, and 
authority, this standing in its full 
strength, and he singly and naked- 
ly, than fighting many battles by 
force of arms, and gaining them 
all. I have no life but truth, and 
if trath be advanced by my suffer- 
ing, then my life also. If truth 
live, I live; if justice live, I live: 
and these cannot die ; but, by any 
man’s suffering for them, are en- 
larged, enthroned.” — Friend, vol.itt. 


p- 70. 


But Mr. W. is wholly in error. 
Dissent, instead of encouraging So- 
cinianism, furnishes some of the 
best barriers against it ; nor ought 
he to be ignorant, that the most 
learned, unanswerable, and suc- 
cessful treatises upon the orthodox 
doctrines, have proceeded from the 
pens of Dissenters. Had we not 
been able to-answer thus much, 
still we might have reminded 
him, that his affectionate a 1 at 
the close of his tract should have 
been preceded by sounder argu- 
ments. We do not usually suffer 
our affections to guide our judg- 
ments, but to follow them ; and if 
he is anxious to win upon the 
former, he must find his way to 
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them through the medium of the 
latter. 

After all, what does this “ affec- 
tionate address” amount to, but 
another proof of the palpable in- 
consistencies and endless contradic- 
tions of the clergy: for while Mr. 
Wix is inviting us to conform be- 
cause we are orthodox, a yast ma- 
jority of the rulers of the church, 
would make this very fact the 
strongest argument against our ad- 
mission. The orthodox Dissenters 
are nearly to a man moderate Cal- 
vinists, or Baxterians. And is Mr. 
W. a stranger to the clamour that 
is raised against Calvinists by the 
heads of the church? Is he igno- 
rant that the small minority of 
Calvinists at present in the church 
are proscribed, by the great body 
of their brethren, as its worst ene- 
mies ?—That efforts are making by 
certain Bishops of no mean name, to 
remove and exclude all Calvinists? 
Has he not heard proposals for 
the adoption of stricter measures to 
guard the church against the evils 
threatened by the presence of the 
Calvinists already init? Is hea 
stranger to the New ArricLes 
against Calvinism, imposed upon 
candidates for ordination? — And, if 
he is informed of these things, with 
what face can he invite us, who 
would rather lose our heads, than 
forego our Calvinism, to come into 
the church ?—We can account for 
the singular proposal only by saying 
it comes from Mr. Wix. Were we 
disposed tocontinue the topic, which 
has already occupied so many of our 
pages, we might make some ani- 
madversions on the fiming of this 
address. Why has Mr. Wix now 
turned to the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, after having so long slighted 
them, and gone so far from home 
to court new and strange alliances? 
There were some things in his for- 

-mer work, which, if we mistake not, 
seemed to augur, if he could suc- 
ceed with Rome, rather a different 
treatment for Dissenters, than an 
“ Affectionate Address.” But the 
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mission to Rome * failed, and now 
he turns to the Dissenters. We 
are not disposed to press him bss 
severely for an explanation, and 

shall, therefore, only remind him 
of the preced ent his prope once 
had, in tape case of Bishop Bramhall, 
and of the admirable remarks upon 
that attempt by the celebrated 
Andrew Marvel ; from whose work, 
as it is now ‘become rare, we 
may indulge our readers with the 
following appropriate extract :— 
“It is, however, indeed a most glo- 
rious design, to reconcile all the 
churches to one doctrine, and com- 
munion (though some that meddle 
in it, do it chiefly in order to fetter 
men straiter under the formal bond- 
age of fictitious discipline ;) but it 
is a thing rather to be wish’d and 
pray’d for, than to be expected 
from these kind of endeavours. It 
is so large a field, that no man can 
see to the end of it; and all that 
have adventured to travel it, have 
been bewildered. That man must 
have a vast opinion of his own 
sufficiency, that can think he may, 
by his oratory or reason, either 
in his own time, or at any of 
our author’s more happy junctures 
of affairs, so far persuade and fas- 
cinate the Roman church, having 
by a regular contexture ‘of cone 
tinual policy for so many ages in- 
terwoven itself with the secular 
interest, and made itself necessary 
to most princes, and having at last 
erected itself a throne of infalli- 
bility over the consciences, as to 
prevail with her to submit a power 
and empire so establish’d in com- 
promise to the arbitration of an 
‘humble proposer. God only in his 
own time, and by the inscrutable 
methods of his providence, is able 
to effect that alteration: though I 
think, too, he hath signified, in part, 
by what means he intends to ac 
complish it, and to range so consi- 





* See Mr. Wix’s “ Reflections con- 
cerning the ex oe nes of a Council 
the Church of land and the Church 
of Rome being holden.” 
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derable a church, and once so ex- 
emplary, into primitive unity and 
Christian order. In the mean time, 
such projects are fit for preg- 
nant scholars, that have nothing 
else to do, to go big with for forty 
years, and may qualify them to 
discourse with princes and states- 
men at their hours of leisure ; but 
I never saw that they came to use 
or possibility: no more than that 
of Alexander's architect, who pro- 
posed to make him a statue of the 
mountain Athos, (and that was no 
molehill;) and among other things, 
that statue to carry in its handa 
great habitable city. But the sur- 
veyor was gravell’d, being asked 
whence that city should besupplied 
with water. I would only have 
ask’d the bishop, when he had 
carv’d and hammer’d the Romists 
and Protestants into one Colossian 
church, how we-should have done 
as tomatter of Bibles. —There have 
been attempts in former ages to 
dig through the separating isthmus 
of Peloponnesus ; and another to 
make communication between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean: 
both more easy than to cut this 
ecclesiastic canal, and yet both laid 
by, partly upon the difficulty of 
doing it, and partly upon the incon- 
veniences if it had been effected. 
I must confess freely, yet I ask 
pardon for the presumption, that I 
cannot look upon those undertak- 
ing churchmen, however other- 
wise of excellent prudence and 
learning, but as men struck with 
a@ notion, and craz’d on that side of 
their head. And so, J think, even 
the Bishop had much better have 
busied himself in preaching in his 
own diocese, and disarming the 


_ Papists of their arguments, instead 


of rebating our weapons: than in 
taking an oecumenical care upon 


him, which none called him to, 
and, as appears by the sequel, none 
cann’d him thanks for.”—Rehear- 
sal Tra 4 

_ Mr. Newton’s letter to Mr. Wix 
is highly creditable to his spirit 
and his principles, He shows, that 
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while the church remains what it 
is, all attempts at a general con- 
formity are wild and utopian. 

Mr. Hodgson’s pamphletrequires 
but slight notice. It treats at-con- 
siderable- length of the value of 
creeds and confessions. The au- 
thor is evidently not acquainted 
with the arguments of Dissenters 
upon this point, and, therefore, 
may be pardoned for his failure. 
His book is addressed to a clerical 
friend, who has seceded from the 
church. Some parts of it, conse- 
quently, do not concern the general 
question of dissent. Should the 
reverend author see our pages, we 
beg leave to recommend to his at- 
tention the following passage from 
the Confessional, by Archdeacon 
Blackburn. The whole work, as 
coming from a member of the 
Establishment, deserves the espe- 
cial attention of every Episco- 
palian. 

“ The fundamental position on 
which the authority of established 
confessions in Protestant commu- 
nions depends, is this ; ‘Every par- 
ticular church, considered as a so- 
ciety, has a right, as other societies 
have, to secure its own peace arid 
welfare by all lawful means; and 
consequently to prescribe such 
terms of communion as appear 
to be most expedient for the pur- 
pose; provided that nothing be 
required, under this pretence, 
which is contrary to the word of 
God, or inconsistent with the li- 
berty of other churches.’ To this 
it has been answered in short, 
‘ That, by admitting the principle 
of self-defence, and self-preserva- 
tion in matters of religion, all the 
persecutions of the heathensagainst 
the Christians, and even the Popish 
Inquisition, may be justified.” If 
the church of England, for exam~ 
ple, has a right to fix her own 
terms of communion, and in conse- ~ 
quence of that, to secure the obe- 
dience of her members, by tempo- 
ral rewards and penalties; the ~ 
church of Portugal must, upon the 
“4 principles, have an equal 

2 
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right to secure herself by the dis- 
cipline of an holy office, or how 
otherwise she thinks proper. The 
proviso, that ‘ church ordinances 
be agreeable to the word of God,’ 
will not in the present case help 
the Protestant churches at all. 
Established confessions, being hu- 
man compositions, must either be 
subject to examination, by the pri- 
vate judgment of those who pro- 
fess (as all Protestants do), to make 
the written word their only rule 
of religion; or else the church 
must claim a right of interpreting 
the Scripture for all her members, 
exclusive of the right of private 
judgment. The former of these 
principles manifestly precludes the 
right of the church to establish any 
thing as a condition of Christian 
communion, without the previous 
consent of ail her members, that is 
to say, of all who, without that 
condition, would have a right to 
Christian communion. The latter, 
indeed, invests the church with a 


full measure of authority to esta- 
blish what she pleases ; but then it 
is an authority which every Pro- 
testant church most expressly dis- 
claims, and condemns in the church \ 
of Rome, as an impudent and 
groundless usurpation. There is, 
indeed, nothing more evident, than 
that every Christian of capacity 
hath a right to search the Scrip- 
tures; a right which he cannot 
transfer, either to any church, or 
to any single person, because it is 
his indispensable duty to exercise 
it personally for himself. And, if 
it is his duty to search, it must also 
be his duty to determine for him- 
self; and, if he finds just causes, 
to dissent from any, or all the 
human establishments upon earth.” 
The importance of the subjects 
discussed in these pamphlets, must 
plead our apology for the dispro- 
portionate length of this article, 
and the “ paroxysm of citations” 
into which some of our readers 
may think we have fallen. 
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Posthumous Sermons, by John Owen, 
D. D. &e. ; published from the ori- 
inal edition, by J.T. Dobney. 8vo. 
ndon; Hamilton. 6s. 

Tue increased demand for the theo- 
logical works of Dr. Owen, is a 
strong proof of the general preva- 
lence of correct views on the essen- 
tial and fundamental points of 
Christianity. For, though as un- 
prejudiced readers, we must avow 
our disapprobation of the intricate 
style, and confused arrangement of 
many of his writings, yet, as it re- 
gards the substance and sentiment 
of his works, our warm and decided 
approval must be awarded. There 
is a weight of scriptural sentiment, 
and an extent of biblical research 
in his polemical writings-which will 
never fail to command the attention, 
and to secure the general concur- 
rence of all sound divines and sober 
critics.—The present is a republica- 
tion of thirteen posthumous ser- 
mons of this great man, They were 


originally printed in 1756, from the 
manuscript notes of Sir Juhn Har- 
topp, a member of Dr. Owen's 
church, who had taken them down 
in short hand as preached wg, the 
Doctor. Mrs. Cooke, of Stoke New- 
ington, the grandaughter of Sir 
John Hartopp, undertook the edit- 
ing, and vouched for the correct- 
ness and fidelity of their transcrip- 
tion. The work contains—two ser- 
mons on the eveflasting covenant, 
from2Sam. xxiii. 5;—three sermons 
at ordinations ;- four sermons upon 
the excellency of Christ ;—four ser- 
mons upon the use and advantage 
of faith.—These sermons manifest 
all the characteristic excellencies 
and defects of Dr. Owen’s produc- 
tions, and are particularly valuable 
as affording instances of his ordi- 
nary style and method. Those of 
his sermons that are printed in the 
folio volume of his works by Mr, 
Asty, were generally on public oc- 
casions, and many of them before 
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assemblies, either of the Parlia- 
ment, or, the Provisional Commit- 
tees, in the eventful period of the 
civil wars.—It only remains to say, 
that the present edition is executed 
in a very neat manner, and is every 


‘way creditable to the editor, 


wee wetter 


Thoughts on the Essential Requisites 
for Church Communion, Baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper, as connected 
with Christian Missions; being an 
Examination of the Sentiments of 
the Rev. S Greatheed, F.S.A.: to 
which are added, Twelve Miscellane- 
ous Essays, by W. Moorhouse, jun.— 
London; Westley. Price 4s. 

We need scarcely inform our read- 

ers, that we consider the subject 

discussed in the former part of this 
small volume, as one of high and 
general interest. It is, we believe, 
between two and three years since 
the Rev. S. Greatheed published, 
through the medium of the Evan- 
gelical Magazine, some opinions 
relative to Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, which, though not alto- 
gether novel, were esteemed un- 
common, and by the author's bre- 
thren were generally judged to be 
both unscriptural and inconsistent 
with those views of Cbristian fel- 
lowship which prevail among Dis- 

senters. Several replies to Mr. G.’s 

opinions and reasonings were pub- 

lished, both in the Magazine in 
which he first broached them, and 
also in our work. We agree with 

Mr. Moorhouse, that none of them 

fully and adequately treated the 

points in dispute. Whether Mr. M. 

has entirely exploded the novel 

theory of Mr. Greatheed, we shall 
not take upon us to determine. He 
has handled the subject generally, 
in a very becoming spirit, and 
treated both the opinions and cha- 
racter of bis opponent with due 
respect. If it should be thought 
that he has not taken up every mi- 
nute part of Mr. G’s reasoning, it 
must yet be admitted, that he has 
clearly proved its unsoundness and 
inconsistency in relation to the prin- 
cipal point at issue—which is, the 
right of all baptized moral charac- 
ters to church fellowship. The 

“ Thoughts” of Mr. Moorhouse de- 

serve the careful perusal of mini- 

Sters and students. The Essays 

subjdined, and which constitute two 

thirds of the volume, are generally 
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correct in sentiment, and likely, in 
the main, to be useful—but arg not 
such as the “Thoughts” led us to 
expect. They embrace the follow- 
ing subjects:—1. On writing of es- 
says: 2. Human endowments with- 
out true religion: 3. True religion 
without many human endowments: 
4. On discouraging candidates for 
the sacred ministry: 5. On encou- 
raging candidates, &c.: 6. Music, 
as connected with religion: 7. On 
some extremes in religion: 8. On 
simplicity in religion; 9 On the 

sacrifice of Christ considered as a 

substitution: 10 Baptism as found- 

ed in the religion of nature: 11. In- 
tegrity in sentiment and criticism : 

12. On some causes of disunion 

among Christians. 

Occasional Poems, by John Bulmer.— 
London: Offor. 12mo. 1s. 1820. 
Tuts small, and neat tract, contain- 
ing several occasional poems, is 
distinguished rather by correctness 
and purity of sentiment, than by 
high poetic qualities. In two of the 
poems, the author commemorates 
the public and private virtues of the 
late Dr. Edward Williams, of Ro- 
therham, and the Rev. George 
Lambert, of Hull. The former.was 
published in our Magazine for May, 
1819, and the latter will form no 
inappropriate supplement to the 
memoic of Mr. Lambert, which 
lately appeared in our pages. The 
work contains an ode to Great Bri- 
tain, on the death of his late Ma- 
jesty, and another on the Pem- 

brokeshire Bible Society. 

The Privileges and Obligations of ~ 
Christian Parents and their Chil- 
dren, adduced from a View of the 
Abrahamatic Covenant. By John 
Bruce.—London s Westley. 12mo. 
2s. 1821. 

Tue author of this little work is 

already known to our readers, as 

the compiler of a small, but inter- 
esting volume of juvenile anecdotes, 
which has deservedly met with great 
encouragement. In the present in- 
stance Mr. Bruce has employed his 
talents in elucidating a subject con- 
fessedly of great importance to Chris- 

tians in general, but more particu- . 

larly to Christian parents. Our 

readers of the Pedobaptist deno- 
mination, as they are professedly 
anxious to claim the blessings of 
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the covenant made with Abraham 
for their offspring, should be conver- 
sant with the scriptural principles 
on which they expect them; and 
with the duties which the acceptance 
of this covenant tacitly demands. 
We do not affirm, that in this small 
volume they will meet with a full 
and adequate exhibition of all the 
circumstantials of the covenant of 
grace; but to those, whose occupa- 
tien and literary taste forbid the 
exploring the folios of our ancestors 
on this subject, the present com- 
pendium will be a respectable sub- 
stitate. We must award our thanks 
to Mr. B. for his efforts to connect 
the practical duties with the prin- 
ciples he bas established, as well as 
for the vein of piety with which he 
has enriched his exhortations. His 
subject is divided into the nature, 
extent, and conditions of the Abra- 
hamatice ¢ t; the in which 





it was confirmed ; the means of bringing 
children into it ; the duty of youth in 
reference tv it; and its perpetuity, 


A View of Modern Psalmody. By 
William Cole.—London: Baldwin 
and Co. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

WeE have long wished for an oppor- 

tunity of recommending to our rea- 

ders a more serious attention to the 
mode of singing the praises of God 
in our public assemblies. In the 
system that is most generally adopt- 
ed. in the churches of our denomi- 
nation, there is a very evident ne- 
glect among the greatest proportion 
of the attendants, of this duty, the 
exercise of which, is at once caicu- 
lated to interest and to edify. We 
’ must be permitted decidedly to avow 
our preference of the old and simple 
melodies of our ancestors, in which 
the lengthened toue allowed the ex- 
pression of tasté, without requiring 
skillin the execution, and where the 
singer’s mind might dwell on the 
sentiment of his heart, without an 
anxious preparation for the coming 
rapidity of utterance so inconsistent 
with the serenity of adoration. In 
this instance, the 104th Psalm of 

Handel, and the 100th of Luther, are 

unrivalled specimens, a resemblance 

to which we in vain look for in the 
dramatic psalmody of the present 
day. Some of our modern compo- 
sers seem to consider difficulty of 

tformance, as the supreme excel- 

nce of religious music, and aifiidst 
the crowded quavers and semi: qua- 
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vers of their scores, we in vain seek 
for a note in which either feeling or 
devotion is expressed. 

We know nothing of the author of 
the present work, but that he isa 
professed Christian, and an amateur 
in music. While we must give him 
credit for his intentions in the pub- 
lication of the present volume, we 
are sorry that we cannot award him 
any praise for the execution. We 
are fearful that the introduction of 
instrumental music into our congre- 
gations would make the style of 
singing more theatrical than it is at 
present; and his unfortunate attempt 
to prove such a practice to he scrip- 
tural, leaves us equally astonished 


at the boldness of his assumptions, — 


and the weakness of his arguments, 
Were we inclined to make this the 
arena of controversy, we presume we 
could demonstrate without difficulty 
that-the Apostles Peter and John, 
having continued to preach Jesus 
Christ in the temple, is no proof of 
the lawfulness of organs in Evange- 
lical- worship, (p. 21,) and that the 
word Psalmus has no necessary re- 
ference to instrumental music, (p, 
22,) and, finally, that Mr. William 
Cole, Musician in Colchester, has 
presumed rather too much, when, at 
p. 26, he enters into polemical! dis- 
putation with Dr. Ridgley. There 
are, however, many useful observa- 
tions in this work, which deserve 
attention, particularly towards the 
latter part, and which, but for the 
defects already mentioned, would 
have ensured our commendation of 
the whole. 

Redemption from the Curse of the 
Law, A.Sermon, By John Ryland, 
D.D.— London: Holdsworth. 1829. 

WE had lately an opportunity of re- 

commending two tracts by Dr. Ry- 

land, on the Antinomjan heresy. 

The discourse before us displays the 

same excellencies, and, we may be 

permitted to say, the same defects,as 
both the former pamphlets. Its cha- 
racteristies are decisionand correct- 
ness in the display of the doctrinal 
and preceptive parts of the Gospel, 
some deficiency’ of arrangement, 
and want of continuity in the argu- 
ments and illustrations. The dis- 
course is, however, well deserving 
of attention, and may be conf- 
dently recommended for the sound- 

ness of the principles which it im. 

culcates. 
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Hints on Education; or Directions to 
Mothers in the Selection aud Treat- 
ment of a Governess: with an Appen- 
dix, containing a Letter by Chancel- 
lor More, to the Tutor of his Family. 

an Anxious Observer.— London: 
Westley, Hamilton, Holdsworth, 
and Hatchard. Price 2s. 1821. 


Tue fair author of these Hints, ex- 
hibits satisfactory evidence of an 
acquaintance with her subject, and 
brings to its elucidation, puwers of 
mind very far above mediocrity. 
Much as has been written to pro- 
mote the great interests of educa- 
tion, there are not wanting topics, in 
this department of literature, which 
have been hitherto but superficially 
handled. ‘lo say that the little work 
before us contains a large portion of 
original matter, would be to overstep 
the limits of truth; but when we 
give it as our opinion, that it treats 
an old theme with ability, and even 
with genius, we are satisfied, that a 
candid examination of its contents, 
will fully justify our assertion. The 
writer informs us, in reference to 
these Hixis, that ‘‘ they have been 
gathered by experience, in the path 
of observation ;” and we are per- 
suaded, that without a practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject of edu- 
eation, the author could never have 
produced the present work. The 
volume consists of four chapters, a 
conclusion, and an appendix, con- 
taining Sir Thomas, More’s cele- 
brated letter to Gunnel, the private 
tutor of his children. Each chapter 
is headed by three or more stanzas 
of original poetry, illustrative of the 
Subjects that follow; and we ven- 
ture to assure our readers, that, in 
this instance, the muse’s aid has 
not been solicited in vain. We cor- 
dially agree with our author, in re- 
probating that taste for frivolous 
accomplishment, so predominant in 
a modern female education; and 
think it scarcely possible to speak 
of it, in terms of too much disgust 
and'disapprobation. The palpable 
neglect in many seminaries, of every 
thing that bears on the domestic 
destinies of the female, is such as to 
rouse the anxieties of the most cur- 
| observer. This growing evil 
calls for a speedy remedy in a sys- 
tem of education, in which the solid 
and useful] are sacrificed to gaudy 
tinsel and unsubstantial ornament. 

n the main subject of these Hints 
—the choice of a governess,—the 
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author bas some most just and pun- 
gent remarks, in which she exposes, 
with becoming severity, the folly of 
those mothers who expect, from one 
lady,—and she but very young,—an 
ability to instruct their daughters in 
the whole round of human litera- 
ture. She contends, that to search 
for such a mental prodigy—such a 
phenomenon in acquirement, is a 
vain and fruitless attempt. The 
opinion of our fair author is not, we 
perceive, in favour of private tui- 
tion; but to those who prefer that 
mode, she offers most wholesomc 
advice. 


« Whatever,” she says, ‘‘ may be the 
combined circumstances that may lead pa- 
rents to prefer a private mode of tnition, 
they cannot make too minute an inquiry 
into the character, habits, opinions, and 
attainments of the lady, to whose superin- 
tendanee they commit so valuable a charge. 
By thus seclading their children from the 
society of their equals inage; by confining 
the range of their infant ideas, and bound- 
ing their early views of human nature; 
they should find in her, who is appointed to 
be their guardian, a substitute for these 
their nataral privileges: I would request 
them, earnestly, to deviate from the general 
demand for extensive accomplishments, 
and to select, if possible, one whose mind 
has been cultivated, whose ideas have been 
enlarged, whose acqairements are rather of 
the solid than the superficial cast;—one 
who is unpolluted by an intercourse with 
the frivolous and fashionable part of mav- 
kind, and above the disguises so commonly 
resorted to, in seeking to obtain an eligible 
residence.- Supposing one or more of the 
accomplishments, desirable to a parent, to 
be wanting in the list of her attainments, 
yet, if the powers of her mind have been 
strengthened by application, if the rectitude 
of her principles, and the excellence of her 
disposition, can be wetl ascertained, may not 
the failare, in some particulars, be supplied 
by the means of instraction ?” 


Nor are the views of our author 
less worthy of consideration, on the 
subject of the treatment of a Gover- 
ness. 


“Do not saffer her to languish in 
obscurity, nor consider hér presence as 
an obtrusion, Let her interest and bap- 
piness make a part of your affectionate 


care. Tt may not be in your power to re- 
munerate her so liberally as you wish, but 
to a delicate and ible mind, the coin of 
affection and esteen:, will be a far more ac- 
ceptable reward, than the stipalated in- 
come, Her attachment and gratitude to 
you, will excite her to redoubled exertion 
for your children. Are you absent from 
home occasionally ?—Correspond with her 
upon the different dispositions, attainments, 








es 
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and Jittle peculiarities she discovers in your 
children; encourage her amidst the dis- 
couragemenuts she may have to encounter, 
and let a tender inquiry, on your part, eli- 
cit the most unreserved communication on 
her's. We have the example of the excel- 
lent Chancellor More to this intimate dc- 
.quaintance between parents and instructors. 
The late Empress Catherine, likewise, en- 
coaraged, by every flattering proof of friend- 
ship and esteem, the person to whose care 
she entrusted ber grand-children, How is 
it, then, that among the middling classes of 
the commanity so different a system of con- 
duct in general obtains? I have occa- 
sionally, in a large circle, noticed a 
neglected individual, who, upon inquiry, 
I found to be the Governess. Now, thas 
to introduce a lady of a tender and suscep- 
tible mind, is to make her experience the 
most distressing kind of solitade-—that 
which may be felt in a crowded room.” 


The last chapter contains some 
excellent remarks on the subject of 
religion, and on the attention a 
good mother will pay to the reli- 
gious views and character of the 
lady to whom she intrusts the care 
of her children. 

To religious parents, who are 
really concerned for the consistent 
education of their daughters, we can 
cordially recommend this little work, 
as likely to afford them much grati- 
fication, and, perhaps, some instruc- 
tion. 


ta Churchmen and 


Humble Requests 
Dissenters, touching their Tem 
and Behaviour towards each other, 
relative to their different Forms of 


Worship. By the Rev. John Howe, 
A.M. London; Seeley and Co. 
1820. 6d. 


Tuis new edition of Mr. Howe’s 
tract is valuable on many accounts 
in the present day. It possesses a 
native excellency, as a proof of its 
author’s mild and truly Christian 
spirit, and of the moderate and for- 
bearing temper with which he sup- 
 eggncm those sentiments, for which 

, as well as his brethren, so long 
endured persecution and obloquy. 
It derives a secondary value from 
its rarity, as we believe it has never 
been before re-published, except in 
Calamy’s Life of Baxter, and in the 
account of the author prefixed by 
Dr. Calamy to the folio edition of 
Howe’s works, and which was after- 
wards, in 1724, published separate- 
ly. We conceive that its appear- 
ance at the present time gives it an 


additional claim to attention, as 

presenting a contrast te the spirit 

and manner in which Conformists 
in general treat’ this subject. We 
cordially recommend the perusal of 
this excellent tract to our readers, 
and hope that the arguments of the 
author will procure a practical at- 
tention to the advice he so strongly 
enforces. The Editors are entitled 
to our praise for the correctness of 
the present edition, it being an exact 
reprint from Calamy, retaining the 
peculiar phraseology and or 
graphy. 

A New Year’s Address to Y 
People, at the Meeting-house in Old 
Gravel Lane, Jan. 1, 1821. By the 
Rev. J. Hooper, A. M. 12mo. 1s. 
Nisbet, Hamilton. 

Tuis excellent address, from the 

pen of an author already known to 

the public by several useful publica- 
tions, we have perused with no small 
satisfaction. The subject is confes- 
sedly of prime importance to the 
happiness of human life, and is here 
handled in a delicate and judicious 
manner. The address was suggested 
partly by the marriage of several 
young persons of the author’s flock, 


and partly by the unhappy discus- 


sions which have lately occupied 
public attention. Itis directed more 
particularly to the youth of the mid- 
dling and upper classes, and im- 
parts some very seasonable and pro- 
fitable advice. Such endeavours on 
the part of the-ministers of the gos- 
pel to hold forth the word of life, as 
alamp to the path of the young, can- 
not be too highly commended ; and 
we are well persuaded every parent 
and friend of youth, on perusing 


this address, will be disposed to’ 


thank the worthy author for his ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Hooper gives notice of his in- 
tention to publish, by subscription, a 
volume, containing a series of ad- 
dresses to young people. Should the 
author include this address in his 
intended volume, we should wish to 
direct-his attention to the second 
qualification, which he mentions as 


essentially requisite to conjugal fe- 


licity, with a view to his re-conside- 
ration of the statement there made. 
We fear, if ‘ sound judgment” be 
insisted on, without some limitation, 


that many must be doomed either to — 


celibacy or misery. 
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Statistioal View of Dissenters,—Cheshire. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


eee 


I, STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


earnestly 


Wishing to make this department, of our work as complete as possible, we 
beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher's. 


CHESHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 104. ) 

Wirtnineron.— In Calamy's Ejected 
Ministers, vol. 2, p. 129, it is stated, 
that Mr. Tuomas Ener, who was 
jected from Goosworth, in this county, 
his ejectment lived at Chelfield ; 
that in 1672 he preached at a meeting- 
house that was fitted up for him in this 
i « He had a very numerous 
auditory, and no meeting in the county 
was more crowded. Even such as shew- 
ed little love to seriousness, esteemed 
himanexcellent preacher. Afterwards he 
p pase more privately, in the a 
; hood of Ilford, and in other 
tts of Cheshire and Staffordshire. 
he poreebe ye laces of pod meeting 
were wit at nee, for 
which he was indeed eminent in the 
whole of his management. He com- 
monly gathered people together before 
their neighbours were out of their beds, 
and broke up a little before the public 
worshipbegan. In the afternoon he usu- 
ally heard the public minister at Chel- 
ford. Hecoutinued this course till 1678, 
in which he died. He preached to 
the very last Lord’s day of his life, and 
rose on the day of his decease as at other 
times; went out, and returned: and 
finding himself ill, he lay down on his 
bed, and called for his will, which lay 
ready drawn: he sealed it, and died 
soon after. He had for a good while 
heen preaching his own funeral sermon, 
from 2 Cor. v. 1, 2, 3. . He was an ex- 
cellent preacher, and a kind and fast 
friend; very fit ot Ap good advice, 
either for soul or » and very affa- 
ble to a r ministers. His sermons 
were full of close and sound argument, 
and apt similitudes: they were close 
and methodical, and delivered with 
psp una He was a great textuary, 
a very good expositor. His ers 
were fervent, and his e réseione tak: 
Ing, copious, and fluent. He'was useful 
to many, and his loss much lamented.” 
Cross Srreet.—There is an old 
ing co tion in this place, 
which was tepnetiy: aacigterion, and 
had for its minister, ia the early part 
of the last century, a Mr. Micuaer 
Fietcner. We have not been able 
to obtain any further particulars re- 
Kane Shag Tes ag Ye for pee 
Years . Witt1am Jouns, 

of Manchester, has here. 
Cross Street New Independent.—This 
was erected on a piece of land 

NG. Maa, No. 39, 


which is mae ee situated on the 
banks of the Duke of Bridgewater's 
Canal, and was purchased by the late 
Robert Spear, Esq. subject to an annual 
chief rent of about #5. Towards the 
erection of the place, only £50 were 
collected from the friends of the gospel 
in the en ere the remainder 
being supplied by the late Mr. Arthur 
Clegg and Mr. Spear, in the proportion of 
£20 furnished by the former, for every 
£50 advanced by the latter. The total 
e se was £600. It isa neat brick 
building, with a gallery round three 
sides of it, and will hold between 500 
“and 6v0 hearers. A boundary wall has 
also been erected round the premises, 
at the sole expense of Mr. Spear. For 
some time this chapel was supplied by 
Mr. AsHToN, a gentleman of fortune, 
who had thought fit to devote himself 
to the ministry, and received some 
Eaener instructions from Mr. Roby. 
nder him it prospered, and was so 
well attended as to rank among the 
most respectable of country 
bear but, or rh ee pn it 
has been suppli y ——s 
and very rns declined. chapel 
is nevertheless eligibly situated, in the 
centre of a populous farming district ; 
and, under a ministry characterized by 
zeal, ability, and piety, it would no 
doubt become a place of importance to 
the interests of true religion. 

Dean Row, near Winslow.—The 
chapel in this place was erected in 
1693. The first minister of .whom. we 
have any account is the Rev. E. Branca, 
who was pastor near twerity years, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Huen 
WortTHINncTon, who was i 
Sept. 2, 1707: he was great-uncle of 
the late Rev. Hi We » of 
London. During his residence » he 
kept an academy, in which were edu- 
cated Dr. Eaton, afterwards of Allo- 
stock ; the Rev. Hugh Worthington, of 
Leicester ; the Rev. Mr. Hankinson, of 
enemy ae and his — son, the Rev. 

1 Worthington, who was at Hale 
Chapel more that twenty years. Upon 
the decease of the above mentioned 
celebrated Hugh Worthington, of Dean 
Row, who was minister there nearly 
thirty years, the mete Brocx.E- 
HURST charge o congregation, 
in which he was succeeded, upon 
removal, by the Rev. Jouw CaaDwick. 
After Mr. Chadwick, the Rev. Wx. 
~_— Procron was minister 
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for some years, and was followed, at his 
death, avery few years since, by the Rev. 
J. W. Morais, the present minister. 
DucxinFiritp.—Totheaccount of the 
old tion at this place, given ina 
former volume, (vol. 3, p. 455,) the 
following particulars may be added, 
which have been furnished to us from 
the best authority. The first minister 
was the Rey. Samven Ancier; ard 
the barn in which he preached is still 
standing, in a hamlet called Yew ‘Tree, 
and bears his name. The c was 
erected for him after he had me 
totally blind, in 1707; and his first 
sermen, which was a thanksgiving for 
a national victory, was preached in 
1708. Mr. Angier lived for some time 
after his ejectment with Dr. Owen, for 
whom he eutertained the most profound 
respect. To Mr. Angier succeeded the 
Rev. Witt1am Bucxtey, who had re- 
ceived a regular education for the mi- 
nistry among, the Dissenters, and was 
ined in June 1714. It is believed, 
that; under Mr. Buckley’s ministry, 
the place was more flourishing, both 
with respect to numbers and piety, 
than it has been since. he eon a a 
man, universally respected ; a good and: 
faithful a and: sound in the 
faith. an inscription, which 
remains on = djoining te a _ 
buryi adjoining to a- 
on ‘te a that be> died on the 
26th of = 175%, at the age of 
63 years. He was succeeded -by the 
Rev. Rozpert Rosinson, Doctor of 
Divinity, who bore the character of a 


was the aut ae oat le little 
work, entitled, «* The Young Dissent- 
ing Minister’s Companion and Direc- 


” ahd to a large congre-_ 


pe a till he forfeited their good opi- 
nion by the following circumstance :— 


A 

Was so importunate as almost to refuse 
to —- without relief, in consequence 
of which Mr. Robinson sent for a con- 


i other causes of discon- 
progres existing in the minds of the 
people, led to his expulsion from Duck- 
infield ; after which, he settled at Dod 

near Manchester, and continued 


Lane, 

there about twenty labouring 

under, @ constant deci of spirit 
peengtn bechace 


oe 


[Mascu, 


garden, which injunctions were literally 
complied with. ‘To Mr. Robinson suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Jonn Hetme, whose 
pularity as a preacher was great, but 
is continuance at this place not long. 
He was succeeded ‘by the Rev.. Mr. 
GuapsToneE, and the latter, in the 
ear 1768, by the Rev. Wittiam 
UCKLEY, jun. the son of the former 
minister of that name. Mr. Buckley 
had _ been originally designed for trade 
by bis father, and apprenticed to a 
mercer, but — the ab of his 
parent changed his own destination, 
and applied himself to the study of 
divinity, at Daventry Academy. He 
is represented to have been a man of 
slender abilities, undecided in his theo- © 
logical sentiments, but evidently lean- 
ing towards the Socinian doctrine, al- 
though he never publicly avowed it. 
The congregation was much reduced 
under his ministry, which he resign- 
ed, a few gon before his decease, 
on the 29th of April, 1797, being 
then in his 66th year. In 1792, the 
Rev. Mr. Davis,.a Welchman, was 
invited to the place, and ordained over 
the con jon. Under him it in- 
creased rapidly; and few ministers are 
supposed to have enjoyed more of the 
esteem of a people than this gentleman 
possessed, until some unexpected dis- 
closures, not favourable to his moral 
character, occasioned a change. From 
that time the congregatior gradually 
deserted him, till it became nearly dis- 
and 3 and 4 at length discontinued 
chi still continuing to reside 
fo them ighbourhood, hd leading 
rather an irregular life. He was at 
length accidentally drowned. A Mr. 
Smits, of the Methodist connexion, 
next took charge of the place, and re- 
tained it till June 1797, when he re- 
moved to Stand, in Lancashire. He 
was succeeded, by a Mr. Tare, of the 
same connexion, on the 20th January, 
1799, who remained about one year 
On the 25th of May, 1800, the Rev. 
James Hawxes, from Congleton, set- 
tled here, avowing, from the begin- 
ning, his sentiments to be Unitarian. 
He continued till the 4th of April, 
1813, when he preached his last sermon 
at Duckinfield, and went to Lincoln. 
The Rev. Joseph Asuton, from the 
York College, was his successor, and 
entered upon his c on the ¢d May, 
1814. He continued till the 20th 
October, 1817, when be quitted Duck- 
infield for Knutsford. Mr. 'T’O. Wan: 
wick, from Manchester, supplied the 
lace, after Mr. Ashton had left it, till 
une the 27th, 1819, when the present 
minister, the Rev. Joun Gasxet1 set- 


tledamongthe people. gregation 
fy coapeatlbtay attesting Oty to 
about 300 persons. ‘A Sunday School, 
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for 350 children, is maintained in con- 
nection with it. The place has also an 
old endowment of land, the same, it is 


_ believed, as was left to it in Mr. Angier’s 


time. It now produces £65 per annum. 

In the Non-conformists Memorial, 
(vol. 2, p. 412,) is an account of Mr. 
Samvet Eaton, who was educated at 
Oxford; and went to New England. 
Upon his return from thence, he 

thered a con tional church in 
this place, and afterwards removed to 
Stockport. This church, it appears, 
was broken up previous to the passing 
the Act of bhiformity, in the year 


1662. The place of worship, or chapel, 
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which is stil! standi iB. is oy” em 
to Duckin#ield Hall, erly the ré- 
sidence of the Baronets of that name, 
and at a distance of about half a mile 
from the village of Duckinfield. Whien 
the Dissenters were dispersed, this 
chapel was consecrated for the use of 
the Episcopalians. How long . the: 
held it, cannot now be ascertained ; bu 
about “60 years sifice, the Dissetiters 
again occupied it for nearly two years, 
r which, they were again compelled, 
(by the high influence of the Bishopover 
the proprietor, of the estaté, F. Duckin- 
field Astley, Esq.) finally to“abandon it. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS. 


jections to Mr. Brougham’s Bill.—_A 
mA meeting of the North London 
uxiliary Sunday-School Union was 
held on February 5, when several reso- 
lutions were , expressive of strong 
orga pag of Mr. B.’s Bill. We 
think it less important to insert the 
resolutions, than the list of objections 
- rl the Bill, to which the sanction 
this respectable meeting was given. 

1, Because the necessity of the Bill, as 
stated in Mr. Brougham’s opening-speech on 
the occasion, is founded on erroneous data, 

as to the real state and true value of Sun- 
day schools ; the retarns to Parliament not 
containing one-half ef the children instruct- 
ed in many counties; and the proportion 
assumed of day-scholars tutored in Sunday 
schools being grossly over-rated. 

_. 2 Because the funds hitherto applied in 
the support of Sanday schools will be ab- 
sorhed by a compulsory process, and di- 
verted from the instraction of the ignorant, 
differently from the way in which the con- 
tributors deemed it to be the best mode of 
“increasing knowledge, morals, and reli- 
gion,” in the minds of their fellow-subjects. 

3. Because, as it respects the assembling 
of children on the Sabbath, and their in- 
struction on other days in the schools, it 
will substitaté hired masters for gratuitous 
teachers, in the communication of religious 
knowledge, which experience has proved 
to have been far less effective than the pre- 
sent system parsued in Sunday schools. 

4. Beeause it will exclude tiose who 
conscientiously dissent from the policy of 
the Established Church, and prohibit them, 
however well qualified by their fitness and 
experience, from continuing to promote the 
welfare of the rising generation, and shut 
them out from the offices of masters and 
teachers; to which, as the undoubted birth- 
right of every Briton, they bave an equal 
claim with any other of their fellow-subjects. 

5. Because; while the Bill professes to 
provide safficient and permanent instruction 
for all classes of his Majesty’s snbjects, it 
makes no provision for the education of 
females, constituting nearly one-half of the 


population of this country; nor for those of 
the other sex, who are, occupied, during 
the general hours of instraction, in their 
daily Jabour, 

6- Because it cannot, in the jadgment of 
charity, be expected, that the large portion 
of his Majesty's Catholic and Jewish sub- 
jects, and the still larger number dissenting 
from the principles of the Established 


_ Church, forming not less than one-third of 


his Majesty’s English subjects, should at 
any time avail themselves of the advan- 
tages proposed by the said Bill; and, there- 
fore, as bound by its enacting clauses, to 
contribate to its support, will be to them aa 
exclusive and injurious and penal system. 

7. Because the ters of the Bill are 
legislating upon aprinciple which they would 
consider impolitiv to apply to another branch 
of the united kingdom, the Catholic popu- 
lation of which would, in all a re- 
sent the injury that it wonld inflict; and, 
therefore, the Dissenters of this country are 
entitled to a similar exemption. 

8. Because it demands an immediate and 
enormous pecaniary advance of the country, 
and an annaal permanent expenditare, which 
would at any time be severely felt; whilst, 
on the preseut proposed arrangement, it ap- 
pears to them the measure will be’ ineffec- 
tive, and the offices created degenerate into 
mere sinecares, without a more vigilant.end 
controlling inspection than can be expected 
from those isto whose hands the edacation 
of the coantry is to be committed, who are, 
or ought to be, necessarily absorbed in the 
sacred and important daties of their minis- 
terial office. 

9. Because it gives the sole cotitrolling 
power to a body of men, of whont it lias 
been proved, in former ages, that they did 
not, with the vast revenues and endowments 
assigned to them, impart that instruction 
which they, from whom their emoluments 
were derived, were justly entitled to ex- 
pect ; but who have manifested an interdio- 
tory spirit in the present day, by the laws 
and regulations of the National‘ Education 
Society, sanctioned. by the high clergy of 
the _. which have barred the admission 

2 
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of the children of Dissenters, without a 
sacrifice or compromise of principle from 
the parents, painfal to their -feelings, and 
inconsistent with their profession; or, if 
admitted, have denied them the privilege 
of attending Sunday schools. 

10. Because, in this deficiency of instrac- 
tion, a new system of Sunday school edaca- 
tion has arisen, whieh bas remedied in a 
great degree the existing evil, without ex- 
pense to any person who did, and does not 
voluntarily contribute, or devote his own 
personal laboar; and which, bat for the 
check likely to be given by this Bill, would, 
in all probability, accomplish in a mach 
more efficient manner, or, with the aid of 
school houses only, effect for the poorer 
classes, in a much shorter time, all the 
good proposed by it. 

11. Because, if this Bill were really ia- 
tended to effect the end proposed, it ap- 
pears to this Meeting exceedingly unwise 
to pursue a measure, which, by its opera- 
tion, must necessarily discard the persons 
who have spent their most valuable time in 
the service, and are devoted to the object, 
and in their place to scloct a new set of 


agents. 

12. Because it is deficient in one of the 
most important means which have been de- 
vised for bringing the poorer children un- 
der instruction—that of personally visiting 
the parents at their own houses, and enforc- 
ing the advantages which their children 
would derive from education ; which work, 
if committed to interested persons, would 
inevitably fail. 

13.. Because it is manifest that this Bit! 
is rendered essentially and wholly a Charch 
of Eugland Bill, making a provision for ber 
poorer clergy and other churchmen, who 
have the advantage of being masters, with 
dwelling-houses, fixed salaries, and pay 
from scholars; (which privilege is denied 
to other classes, however qualified ;) and 
appears to this Meeting solely designed to 
train up children as members of that charch 
exclusively. 

14. Because it gives an arbitrary, oppres- 
sive, and unconstitutional power to the 
a of the church of England, from 
which there is no appeal; and provides, that 
they, and they only, shall examine the fit- 
ness of masters, and judge of their charch- 
manship; leaves them at liberty to refuse 
the appointment as often as they please, 
without assigning any reason, save their 
own will and pleasare, although the master 
aoe may ih ee provided bis 

credentials, proved his fitness for 
the office: That 
to dictate what shall be tau 





they only shall be allowed , 


[Marcu, 


from his office, even though such person 
may have duly fulfilled bis engagements up 
to the very last ddy-of his term ;—may af- 


terwards superapnuaate him,* though still‘ 


capable and fit to exercise his duties, and- 
that without appeal, except to the presiding 
dignitaries of the church ;—may allow sub- 
stitutes or ushers to masiers, if they think 
proper ;—may recommend children without 
pay, no other person possessing the privi- 
lege, though actually supporting the school, 
and they not contributing ;-- and may them- 
selves be masters in any other parish or 
chapelry than their own; a privilege de- 
nied to several other classes of persons. 

15. Because it creates an injurious dis-, 
tinction between man and man, and imposes 
on individuals the invidious duty, not other- 
wise legally required, to prove themselves to 
be Dissenters from the Establisbed Charch, 
before they can refuse the attendance of 
their children on particular occasions, or 
obtain their exemption from punishment ; 
and revives the spirit of persecution, which 
in these times they had hoped for ever 
quenched, which distingnished the period 
when the Test aud Corporation Acts were 
8o unjustly imposed. 

16. Because, were a child to attend a 
Sunday school, even by the direction of its 
parents, it would be a deviation from the 
strict line of duty marked out by the provi- 
sions of this Bili, and therefore liable to be 
visited with expalsion or punishment. 

17. And lastly, because, if this Bill do 
pass, this Meeting are convinced that the 
300,009 children now educated in Sunday 
schools in England, will be again let loose 
on the streets, their morals become de- 
praved, their religious instruction neglect- 
ed, the Sabbath desecrated, and the great 
expense which has been incarred in the - 
erection of schools, and the voluntary con- 
tributions of individuals not assessable by 
this Bill, and of others, as well as their in- 
finitely more faluable personal labours, be 

“wholly lost to the public and to Gop. 

Signed, by order of the Meeting, 
J. A. Brown, 
H. Watton, } secretes 
G. Banton, 


of the Congregational Board.— 

(To the Editors. )--Some very severe re- 
flections having been thrown out against 
the Congregational Board of Ministers, 
on account of their recent rejection of 
the case of ——, in the county of ——, 
on the behalf of which their sanction 
was solicited ; I am desired to request 
ou will do them the favour to insert, 
in the next number of your valuable 
miscellany, the following extracts from 
the trust-deed which constituted the 


ground of their objections, and occa- 


sioned their refusal. 
«“ And it is: further » that all 
ministers, who shall be elected 
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to officiate in the said chapel, shall be 
chosen by the majority of the several 
communicants of the said society, and 


_ the trustees for the time being, who shall 


be present at a meeting to be speciall 
eqoviekeds of which mokion aoe shall 
have been publicly given in the said 
chapel four Sabbaths previous to such 
election. Provided always, that every 
appointment of a minister who shall be 
chosen in manner above mentioned, 
shall be considered as void, unless he 
do, within the space of one month from 
the day of his election, execute to the 
trustees fur the time being a bond, with 
sufficient sureties to resign his situa- 
tion as minister of the said chapel, and 
quit and deliver up quiet possession of 
the said dwelling-house and premises 
to the said trustees, within the space of 
six months after the majority of the 
communicants of the said society, and 
trustees, shall have declared his ser- 
vices to be unacceptable.” 
« And further, that the salary of the 
minister of the said chapel shall from 
time to time be fixed and regulated by 
the majority of the said trustees, and 
the ead deacons, at a public meeting or 
meetings of the said acting trustees and 
deacons, to be holden for that purpose. 
And further, that the salary of the said 
minister shall be paid wholly out of the 
monies arising from the rents and pro- 
fits of the said hereditaments and pre, 
mises; and from the rents and profits of 
the said seats or pews, and 
voluntary contributions of the several 
members of the said society for that 
purpose, or from such part thereof as 
Fe said trustees and deacons shall 
t.”” 


These, Gentlemen, were the objec- 


tionable clauses; and conceiving that 
the clause requiring the minister, 
chosen by the church to be their pastor, 
to give “a bond, with sufficient sure- 
ties,” to resign his situation whenever 
called upon so to do, is an impeachment 
of the honour and Christian integrity 
of the minister thus appointed—and 
conceiving that the clause investing 
the trustees and deacons with a power 
to fix the salary of the minister, with- 
out the consent or controul of the 


that the case of —— 
+ countenance and recommendation 
which Were solicited on its behalf. 

The Board would take this oppor- 
tunity of informing the public, that the 
tules and precedents by which they are 

forbid them to afford their 


governed, 
sanction to any case, the trust-deed of . 


which contains any such clauses as are 
stated above. They object to the first, 


m the- 
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not because they do not recognizé the 
right of a church to dismiss their mini- 
ster, especially in any case of immo- 
rality of conduct, or error in doctrine, 
but for the reason already .adduced, 
that every such clause is a virtual im- 
peachment of the honour and integrity 
of the Christian ministry. 

The second clause in the foregoing 
extract is so complete a departure from 
the principles upon which the churches 
of our denomination are founded, that 
the Board presume they shall -secure 
the approbation of the public for re- 
jecting the case of ——. 

(Signed) Taos. Harper, Sec, 
Bank Coffte House, Feb. 6, 1821. 


American Mission to Jerusalem.—( To 
the Editors.)--The appointment of 
Messrs. Parsons and Wisk, by the Ame- 
rican Board of Missions, to attempt a 

ission at Jerusalem, gave me very 
great pleasure, In the instructions of 
the Board they say: ‘+ We are per- 
suaded that if you can realize this ob- 
ject with safety, the importance of the 
station will outweigh many di Se 

It is evident they have viewed the 
subject in all its bearings; and I need 
not remind you, that the American 
Board is composed of men i 
no small share of wisdom and prudence. 

Sorry am J, therefore, to find, by 
the Missionary Registers, that Mr. 
Connor has written to dissuade them 
from attempting it, considering it as 
ineligible. ubtless the reasons were 
strong to his own mind; but I do most 
devoutly hope they will bear in mind 
these instructions, and not for a single 
moment entertain the idea of giving it 
up, unless it cannot be established (to 
use the language of the Committee) 
“© without hazards not to be incurred, or 
embarrassments not to be undergone.” I 
am perhaps as little inclined to be ro- 
mantic as any one, but * I reject the 
apaaly which can stand unmoved amid 
the memorials of glory and divinity, 
which may still be traced amid the 
ruins of Jerusalem ;” nor can I forget 
that the propensity of the human mind 
to catch the inspiration of place, has 
incited to deeds not. only of noble dar- 
ing, but of holy patience and exertion. 

n this feeling, Gentlemen, I am not 
alone. One of the most eminent of m 
brethren in the denomination to whi 
it is my happiness to belong, told me he 
offered himself to one of our Missionary 
Societies, provided he were sent to this 
interesting spot; and also to the Bible 
Society as their agent, with the same 
proviso ; but the proposal was in both cases 
declined. 





I trust, however, the time to favour 
Zion, yea, the set time, is now come, 
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I shall shortly write more largely on 
this subject, but at present have only 
time ‘to say, that so deeply impressed 
am I with the desirableness of it, that 
i now ied myself to leave a legacy 
of two hundred pounds to the Mission- 
ary Society who shall send the first 
Missionary to Jerusalem, provi he 
shall have cstablished a Bible Society. 

But I have not time to enlarge, and 


“only wish to excite attention to the 


subject. Perhaps the gentleman in 
Kent, who offered to raise ten shares 
of £100 each, if a University for Dis- 
senters could be established, would 
have no objection (should that most de- 
sirable plan unfortunately be abandoned ) 
to devote his liberality to this object. 
Most sincerely do I regret that, how- 
ever desirable in theory the projected 
lan was, it should seem it is at present 
mpracticable. May it not, therefore, 
deserve the consideration of that gentle- 
man, and others, whether, if by fol- 
lowing the example here set them, and 
stating their views and wishes, this de- 
sirable - object should be brought to 
bear, they will not be ney fm 
obligation under which we have been 
lying for so many centuries. 

Christians! The cry which is heard 
from Jerusalem, «« Come over and help 
us,” is loud and piercing. May it con- 
stantly vibrate in your ears, and give 
you no rest, till its inhabitants, (who 
are perishing for lack of knowledge,) 
blest with a fervent and enlightened 
ininistry sent thither by your heaven- 
born charity, shall again exclaim, “ How 
pes pel Mo t of them that 
preach ti of peace, and brin 
glad tidings of food things try R 

The anxiety of Polycarp, the pre- 
sent Patriarch of Jerusalem—the de- 
cision of the American Board—and the 
readiness of those devoted young men 
who have volunteered in this good 
work—all, all should stimulate you 
and, pointing to this station, seem -to 
say, ** Come, for all things are now 
ready.” 


y 

yee | an anonymous communica- 
tion of this sort might not meet with 
attention, and having the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with you, I send 
you, Gentlemen, my name, which you, 
are at liberty to use, should an applica- 
tion from any Missionary vance f 


he 
made to you, in consequence of this 
a ol being made public;’ but 1 shall 
| exceedingly hurt to see my name 
in print : 
Yours, &c. 
Aw Ixperenpent Mrnister. 


Mission to the Gypsics.—It has been 
proposed to the Committee of rur 
ome Missionary Society, to take 
into consideration the deplorable state 


. EMarcn, 


of the wandering tribes of gypsies; ani 
liberal offers have been made towards 
furnishing them with religious instruc. 
tion. It is surprising, that this people, 
who have sojourned among us about 
four hundred years, should have been 
so long neglected, while almost every 
other class of\miserable objects, both at 
home-and abroad, have been embraced 
in the arms of benevolence. If they 
have been noticed, it has been in the 
same manner, as the priest and the 
Levite noticed the wounded man, to 
pass them carelessly by, or to watch 
them with the eve of jealousy, and 
provide laws against their depredations, 
Thus have eighteen thousand poor wan- 
derers, possessed of immortal souls, 
been wholly disregarded, or merely 
esoat at by the eye of mercy. It-is 
oped, that the time is now arrived to 
meliorate their condition, and it needs 
but the co-operation of the friends of 
order, humanity, and religion to effect 
it. The Home Missionary Society 
may, with the utmost propriety, under. 
take the interesting task; but, as it is 
not advisable to diminish those funds 
devoted to village labours, it is pro- 
posed to form an extra branch, for th 
express purpose of sending a mission to 
the gypsies; and any advice, informa- 
tion, or subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by the Committee, 18, Alder- 
manbury. 


Home Missionary Society.—The first 
Annual Meeting of the North West 
London Auxiliary to this Society, was 
held on Wednesday the 14th February, 
at the Fitzroy School Rooms, when 
Rev. Rowland Hill presided: interest- 
ing appeals were made in behalf of the 
still neglected villages of Britain. We 
are happy to hear, that in addition to 
the seventy pounds, which this Auxiliary 
raised during the t year, 
tions are entertained of contributi 
yet more effectually towards the eal 
work of Home Missions, 


Port of London Society, for Promoting 
Religion among Seamen.—On. Tuesday 
the 13th of February, was held at Free 
Mason’s Hall, a public meeting of the 
above Society, which was numerous, 
and highly sormertene. The Chair was 
taken by.the Right Honourable John 


- 


Charles Villiers, M. P. who was sup 
pried on his right, by the Earl of 
sav 


J age, and on his left, by Mr 
Wilberforee. The Rev. H. Lace, 


read an animating. address from 

Committee, stating, among other things, 
the cheerful and exemplary attention 
of seamen on public worship, at the 
Floating Chapel, and numerous it 
stances of other ports, both domestie 
and foreign, having taken up the caus 


+ 
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1821.) 
of the religious instruction of seamen. 
The Treasurer read 
had received from the Rev. J. Pint, 
corresponding Secretary to the Port of 


- New York Society, for the promulga- 


tion of the Gospel among seamen, con- 
taining encouraging accounts of its 
prosperity, and —— that the ports 
of Buston, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
town, had opened a ce places of 
worship for seamen. hope was ex- 

, that the Church of England, 
many of whose pieus and benevolent 


Members, had liberally supported this 

Society, although begun and conducted 

by Dissenters, would, ere long, have a 
i 


p fitted up for sailors of that com- 
munion. Many donations were handed 
to the Treasurer, and a good collection 
was made in aid of the funds of the 
Society. 

Baptist Missionary Society.—The Rev. 
Robert Hall is expected to preach on 
Wednesday morning, March vist, at 
the Rev. S. Hillyard’s Meeting House, 

ord, a sermon for the benefit of the 
Baptist. Mission Society. An Auxi- 
liary Missionary Society for the coun- 
tyof Bedford, is expected to be formed, 
and a sermon to be preached in the 
afternoon and evening of the same day. 


Petitions against Mr. Brougham’s Bill. 
—A meeting of the Ministers of the 
Three Denominations was held on the 
14th of Feb., for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety of resisting Mr. 
Brougham’s Bill. ‘The sudden death 
of Dr. Lindsay, after delivering his 
opinion against the bill, interrupted the 
business of the day, and an adjournment 
took place to the 26th, when the body 
in met. Resolutions expressive of 
ecided disapprobation of the measure, 
and a petition to both Houses of Par- 
liament, praying, that the bill might 
not into a law, were unanimously 
The bill is expected to be 
brought in immediately after the holi- 
days. - We hear that the Dissenters of 
Northamptonshire are preparing peti- 
tions, and it will now be the duty of 
all, who wish well either to the cause 
of religious liberty, or of general educa- 
tion, to lose no time in o ing a mea- 
sure, which we have no hesitation in 
saying, is fraught with mischief both 
to the cause of education and of liberty. 


Gaelic. Missions.--We have just re- 
ceived the second report of the Society 


in Paisley and its vicinity, for Gaelic 

to the Hi and Islands 
of Scotland, instituted in 1817, from 
which it appears, that the Society, dur- 
ing the past two years, have supported 


ene Missionary the whole of that 
time, and assisted ten others in occa- 


a letter, which he’ 
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sional itinerant labours. The remains 
of Popery, and even of Druidism, still 
existing in the minds of the, High- 
landers and inhabitants of the Western 
Islands, call for the strenuous exertions 
of the friends of Christianity. Many 
of the scenes of Missionary, exertion in 
this part of the united kingdom are 
accessible only at certain periods of the 
year. The report testifies the readiness 
of the inhabitants to receive the Gos- 
pel, and the success which has in many 
jeras accompanied the efforts of the 
issionaries. From the same report, 
we learn, that a Society has been lately 
formed in Edinburgh, entitled, the 
“Highland Missionary Society,” and 
that an institution has been organized, 
for collectin jar poe to enable rob So- 
ciety in Scotland for pro ting Chris- 
tian! Kiiowledge, ind the General As- 
sembly’s Committee, for the manage- 
ment of the royal bounty, * to extend 
the sphere of their benevolent labours. 
The receipts of the Society for two 
years, amount to £281. 9s. 11d., and the 
expenditure to £284. 18s. 74d. 


Union for Prayer. paper has been 
forwarded .to us, containing an address 
to Members of different denominations, 
on. a general union of Christians for 

yer, for the out-pouring of the Holy 
pint. From ‘the pr submitted 
to the attention of Christians in this 
per, we have room only to extract 
the following:—That in large towns 
a weekly lecture should be set apart 
for the above purposes: That in the 
amg = cg which .are now held 
yy different denominations of Chris- 
tians, special prayer should be made. 
for the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit : 
That all Christians should be invited 
to set apart individually an hour from 
seven till eight o'clock on the Sabbath 
morning for private prayer and medita- 
tion on this subject ; their ioe er may 
include the out-pouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon themselves, their family, 
their ministers, their coi tions, 
their country—all ministers of true 
religion, all societies formed for doing 
, the heathen, and the Jews: That 
all heads of families on Monday evening 
should entreat the same blessing in 
their family devotions. 








* In the year 1725, George I. gave a do- 
nation of £1000. sterling,.to be employed 
by the General Assembly for the reforma- 
tion -of the Highlands and Islands, and 
other places, where Popery and ignorance 
abounded. The Royal Bounty has been in- 
creased, in 1811, to £2000. sterling. By 
this munificence, the Committee have been 
enabled to employ 34 Missionary Ministers. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &e. F 


The Editors will feel obliged tu Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
communication of Notices (Post paid) suited to this Department of the 


ConerecaTIoNAL MaGaZzine. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 
Mr. Dudley’s Work on the System of the 
Bible jSociety, which has becn delayed by 
the severe and Jong continued illness of the 
anthor, is now in the press, and will be 
peblished with all possible expedition, 
Those inditiduals who have kindly inter- 
ested themselves in procuring subscribers, 
and who have not yet sent in their lists, 
are earnestly requested to transmit them 
immediately.--Tbe work embraces a suc- 
cinct review of the system, both direvt and 
collateral ; and the length to which it has, 
necessarily, extended, renders an advance 
of price to non-subscribers unavoidable. 


The Rey. Mr. Bulmer, of Haverfordwest, | 


has in the press, and will shortly publish 
by subscription, his “‘ Vicar of Llandovny.” 
Subseribers to the work are respectfully 
informed, that it is expected to be ready 
in April, and that the insertion of addi- 
fional names in the printed list cannot be 
insured after the close of the present 
month. 

In the press, an.improved and enlarged 
edition, in ‘one volame, 12mo. of the 


Missionary Anecdotes, comprising a regu- 


lar series of striking examples of the suc- 
cess of Christianity, in the conversion of 
the Heathen, from its first promulgation 
to the present time : To which is prefixed, 
an account of the saperstitions and crael- 
‘ ties of Pagan nations, ancient and modern. 
By the Rev. George Burder, senior Secre- 
tary of the London Missiowary Society. 

Mr. Turnbull, of Wymondiey, has in the 
press a small volume, containing a com- 
parative view of the Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, and Independent Forms of Church 
Government. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Right Rev. Brian Walton, D D. Lord 
Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London 
Polyglot Bible. By the Rev. H. Jobn 
Todd, M.A. in two vols. 8vo. 

John Dalzell, Esq. wiil soon publish, 
the Substance of the Lectures on the An- 
cient Greeks, aud on the Revival of Greek 
Learning in Europe, delivered by the late 
Professor Dalzell, in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Domestic Réligion, or an Exposition of 
the Precepts of Christianity, regarding the 
Daties of Domestic Life. By William 
Jones, Minister of the Gospel. 12mo. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Jast published, True and False Religion 
practically considered, distinctly pointing 
out the causes and cure of spiritaal declen- 
sions, and the best means to promote vital 
godliness; every part proved from the 
Bible, and confirmed by quotations from 
orthodox authors, and the dying sayings of 
eminent saints, up to 1820: To which are 
added, numerous experimental sentences 
from old divines, and a large list of the 
best books in practical divinity, with re- 
marks on each, By the Rev. G. G. Scraggs, 
A, M. 

Just published, the Rev. A. Wells’s Ser- 
mon’ for Mrs. Unwin, late of the Grange, 
Coggeshall, 8vo. is 6d.: Also, a third 
edition of the Mother’s Jonrnal; with a 
Preface, by Jane Taylor. 12mo. 3s. 6d. | 

By the Rev. Charles Dewhirst, the 
Commnunicant’s Vade-Mecum. Price 6d, 

Important Questions recommended to the 
serious consideration of professing Chris- 
tians of all denominations. by the Rev, 
John Townsend, Bermondsey. Price 3d. 

The Automatical Camera-Obscaora; in- 
tended to convey to the juvenile mind the 
knowledge of Scripture History. By the 
Author of the Village in an Uproar. Vol. 1, 
18mo. half bound, roan. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; 
containing an acevunt of the lives and writ- 
ing of many of the most eminent Christians 
in every nation, from the commencement of 
Christian zra to the present period, By 
the Rev. L Phillip, D. D. Price 9s. 

The Infant's Progress from the Valley of 
Destraction to Everlasting Glory. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 12mo. 5%. boards. 

Annotations on the Four Gospels, and 
the Acts of the Apostles; compiled and) 
abridged for the use of Students. Fourth 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. £1. 4s. boards. 

‘Two Discourses of the Chareh, her Di- 
visions, and their Removal: To which is: 
subjoined, a sbort View of the Plan of 
Religious Reformation originally adopted 
in the Secession. By Thomas M‘Crie, D. D. 
12mo. 3s. , 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divi- 
nity our Lord Jess Christ, collected and 
illustrated : To which are adde.!, a List of 
Authors consulted, and an Index of Texts. 
By the Rev. George Holdon, M. A, 8vo. 
Price 9s. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. , 
Communications have this month been received from the Rev. Messrs. 
J. Thornton—T. ror Payne—W. Orme—D. Russell—C. Dewhirst—., 
illyard--N. E. Sloper—J. Morison. 


Dr. Cracknell—J. Bulmer--J. 


“ 


id 


Also from Messrs. L. L.—A. Allan—Verax--Alter--K.—Thompson--Josiah 
Conder—J. A. Brown--An Admirer of Consistency—B. J. Holdsworth. 





